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THE DELUGE! 


THE RAPIDLY-APPROACHING FLOOD OF PUBLIC INPIGNATION THAT WILL OVERWHELM TAMMANY HALL. 
Drawn For “Lesite’s WEEKLY” BY T. Dart WALKER,—(With apologies to Doré.)—(Szz Pace 210.) 
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Is One-cent Postage Coming ? 


(Special article for Leslie's Weekly, Written with the Approval 
of the Postmaster-General. ) 

Firry years or more 
ago Elihu Burritt, the 
“learned blacksmith,” 
spent a great deal of his 
time and considerable of 
his substance in keeping 
alive the agitation for 
cheaper postage. He and 
his followers argued, and 
no doubt rightly, that the 
rate prevailing in the late 
*forties—five cents per half 

CLARENCE E. DAWSON, SEC- ounce for not exceeding 
mp Re ts age 300 miles by land—was an 
unreasonable barrier to 
free communication among the people. He was par- 
ticularly ardent in his advocacy of cheaper ocean 
postage, especially “between the United States and 
Great Britain. Such a step, it was urged, would not 
only tend to cement the two nations in firm friend- 
ship, but was due the thousands of immigrants reach- 
ing our shores, who could maintain: more . frequent 
correspondence with their people at home. ; 

But our postal service was not then, and has never 
been, conducted on a purely sentimental basis. Rarely 
in the history of the service has an innovation been 
authorized by Congress unless some financial gain 
might be predicated upon it, for, with the exception 
of half a dozen years in all during the last half-cent- 
ury, the receipts of the postal service have never 
equaled its expenditures, and the deficits, often of 
many millions, have been made up from the general 
fund raised from taxation of the people. 

It may have been partly due to the efforts of Bur- 
ritt and his co-workers in the cause that Congress, 
in 1849, authorized letters to be transported, under 
a postal treaty with Great Britain, at one rate of post- 
age for half an ounce, and that just two years later 
the rates of domestic postage were fixed at three 
cents per half-ounce for under 3,000 miles; if not pre- 
paid, five cents. It would be supposed that such rad- 
ical reductions in the rates of postage would have so 
greatly stimulated correspondence as to make up any 
discrepancy from loss of revenue, but such was not 
the case, and the department, which had been turn- 
ing back a handsome surplus for several years past, 
reported, at the-end of the fiscal year 1852, a deficit 
of nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 

In the hope of remedying this condition, which got 
worse as time went on, Congress provided for the 
compulsory prepayment of* postage on domestic let- 
ters. This proved a panacéa of at least temporary 
efficacy, for at the end of the next fiséal year, 1856, 
the deficit amounted to the comparatively small sum 
of $98,258. But the increased expenditures made nec- 
essary to handle the daily growing bulk of mail mat- 
ter, and the constant expansion of the service, soon 
became so great that for the next five years the 
deficit grew steadily until in 1860 it amounted to ten 
and one-half millions. 

In 1863 Congress removed the restriction as to 
distance and reduced the charge for overweight to 
three cents per half-ounce, drop letters to pay two 
cents. At the end of the next year the revenues ex- 
ceeded the expenditures by over $800,000; but they 
soon dropped back, and the deficits steadily con- 
tinued until 1882, when, for reasons not easily di- 
vined, a surplus of over a million was shown, while 
for 1883 the surplus amounted to two millions and 
more. This emboldened Congress to make another 
reduction, and October ist, 1883, letter postage was 
fixed at two cents per half-ounce—with the result 

(Continued on page 221.) 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
It Is Up to the Public. 


Tue shocking disclosures of the infamies of a 
blackmailing police system have startled the thought- 
ful men and women of greater New York. A dozen 
remedies are suggested, but all of them lead ulti- 
mately to the conclusion of the Hon. Frank Moss, 
that the matter is now “up,to Governor Odell.” 
The truth is, however, that the matter is up to the 
people. It is for them to say whether the present 
methods of a corrupted and corrupting police shall 
be tolerated any longer. It may as well be under- 
stood at the outset that th trouble will not be 
easily remedied. 

The difficulty with the situation goes far beyond 
the police force. It lies in the system which our 
peculiar form of politics has bred and which the 
people have tolerated—a system of control by party 
organizations. The organization has its boss or 
leader. He is created by subordinate ‘“ leaders,” and 
these in turn are maintained, and supported, by other 
and smaller bosses, until, in the final analysis, .we 
reach the election-district leader, a little fellow with 
a band of followers, mainly recruited from the 
saloons and from the public service. These bosses 
are held together in Tammany Hall by the cohesive 
power of public plunder, and in the Republican party 
by the coersive power of public patronage. 

The two great party organizations have never been 
more defiant of public opinion than they are to-day. 
They are absolute in their domain. They dictate 
the candidates. for aldermen, for assemblymen, for 
the State Senate, and even for the State officers. 
They manipulate the letting of public contracts, so 
that the ‘“organization’’ bidders have the _ best 
chances of securing them. If a public office is 
vacant, the first question asked of the applicant is 
not as to his fitness and capacity, not even as to 
his fealty to his party, but merely as to his loyalty 
to his organization, and though he has the highest 
possible equipment for the place, mentally, physically, 
and morally, he must stand aside if the “ organiza- 
tion” is against him, and must make way for any 
tramp from the streets upon whom the “ organiza- 
tion’’ may choose to affix its stamp of approval. 

There was a time when there was something in the 
argument that party workers could not be expected 
to work at the polls unless they were rewarded with 
party spoils. Under the present ballot-reform law, 
the party worker at the polls has nothing to do. 
He is not permitted to distribute ballots; he is not 
even allowed to approach within one hundred and 
fifty feet of the polling places. The expenses of the 
election, the printing and distribution of the ballots, 
are borne by the public, and the party worker is the 
man who practices and preaches good citizenship. 

We have, it is true, a civil-service law, and it has 
accomplished great good, but it has been so skillfully 
emasculated that the ‘ organization ’”’ has little dif- 
ficulty in maintaining control of the patronage. Re- 
cently it was shown by the State civil service com- 
mission that, while the law’ forbids the making of 
promotions in the New York police department, for 
political considerations, Police Commissioners York 
and Sexton acknowledged, on examination, that po- 
litical and individual considerations were paramount 
in the selection of the captains. Promotions were 
illegally made, and the civil-service law was openly 
violated. Sixteen captains were promoted from ser- 
geants, in deliberate defiance of the statute. It was 
a vicious blow aimed at a vital reform principle, but 
the State civil service commission was powerless to 
correct the gross injustice thus done to fit and capable 
men deserving of promotion, or to punish those who 
had violated the law. It was “up to” the Governor 
again. 

In his recent address at Chautauqua, Governor 
Odell pointed out the real cause of the trouble, when 
he said that, “by the exercise of. the elective 
franchise in our primaries and caucuses, we can 
secure the highest. standard of ability, but if the so- 
called higher education leads us to forego this right, 
then we deserve misgovernment and spoliation.”” The 
primary is the place where the beginnings of good 
government must be established. There appears to 
be but one method of bringing the voting masses 
out to the primaries, and that is the method so suc- 
cessfully employed in many States, of selecting can- 
didates by ballot, at. primary elections. Every voter 
in the party is thus given first a chance to vote for 
his favorite candidate for the nomination, and next, 
on election day, the privilege of casting a final ballot 
for the man of his choice. Such a primary-ballot 
law should be adopted in the State of New York. 
It offers the only way to deprive the ‘‘ bosses,”’ great 
and small, of their autocratic powers. The City Club, 
the Civil Service Reform League, and all the various 
independent political reform organizations should 
unite to demand this legislation at Albany next win- 
ter. Its adoption would mark the beginning of the 
end, not only of a blackmailing police force, but also 
of the incompetent, extravagant, and corrupt govern- 


ments which political organizations of both parties 
too often impose upon a long-suffering and wonder- 
fully patient people. 


The Plain Truth. 


Tue plea of the Amalgamated Association for arbitra- 
tion is the best evidence of the failure of the strike. W),at 
this unfortunate affair has cost will probably never he 
fully known. It is said that the loss to the United §., 
Steel Corporation, by the stoppage of its mills, has been 
over $80,000 a day and the loss of the striking emplovés 
not less than $200,000 a day. Estimating the agegrev \te 
losses at only $250,000 a day, it will be seen thai it 
amounts to a million dollars every four days, or at ‘he 
rate of over $6,000,000 a month. But this is not all. he 
strike has diverted many orders .from American | 5n- 
sumers of finished goods to’Great.Britain. So great as 
been this transference of business that the British ‘»on 


trade has been roused from its depression by it and looks 


for a decided revival of trade this fall, unless the sti ike 
should be speedily settled. Some of this diverted ti ide 
will be retained by British and German manufactw ers 
and will be lost for many years, if not forever, to us, 
This is one of the most serious phases of the strike, nd 
unfortunate one which apparently has escaped the at en- 
tion of the mill workers. 


The fact that a leading London hotel refused to ex- 
clude from its privileges the negro delegates from his 
country to the London Methodist ecumenical confer: ice 
has been looked upon by some as an evidence of spe. ial 
favor to the colored race, but it is nothing of the kind, 
Every European traveler knows that the negro in London 
and in continental cities is regarded quite as favor: bly 
as the dusky Spaniard, Cuban, or Mexican is regarded 
here. The prejudice in this country is not against the 
color of the negro’s skin, but against his African blood. 
It arose naturally during the days of his bondage, when 
he was regarded as a chattel and as no better than the 
cattle in the field. In England, a colored man is not re- 
fused admission, on an equal footing with every o! her 
citizen, to places of public entertainment and amuise- 
ment, and it is not uncommon to see negro men and white 
women arm-in-arm in the procession along the Strand 
and other busy streets. No such thing as miscegenation 
is known, and a negro in good circumstances has little 
difficulty in finding a white wife. It is said that num- 
bers of colored men in fair circumstances have left the 
United States to permanently reside in London, for the 
purpose of enjoying the greater freedom and the utter ab- 
sence of prejudice which England offers them. 


Widespread interest has been felt and some adverse 
criticism created by the announcement that the Agricult- 
ural Department at Washington intended to subsidize, 
or rather to enter into partnership with, some of the ex- 
porters of fruit. Congress authorized such action, but 

. . 4 
the fact seemed to have escaped public notice, until! the 
recent announcement was made that government moneys 
were to be used for this purpose. Some of the leading 
newspapers have very seriously questioned the expe- 
diency of the government’s embarking in the fruit ex- 
porting business. It is, therefore, of interest to learn 
from the Hon. G. B. Brackett, the pomologist of the Agri- 
cultural Department, exactly what the government’s pur- 
pose is. In a letter to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, Mr. Brackett 
discloses that no large expenditure of government finds 
will be required in carrying out its purpose, which, if 
successful, will be of vast importance to Americar ex- 
porters of fruit. He says: 

“Tt is not the intention of the Department of \gri- 
culture to subsidize fruit exporters, in the strict sense 
of that term, but simply to carry on a series of experi: 
ments for a time for the purpose of ascertaining the most 
practical and scientific methods of harvesting, pac «ing, 
storing and shipping of fruit in such a way as to )ring 
the best returns to the fruit growers and exporters o! this 
country. When these facts have been ascertained and 
satisfactorily demonstrated there will be no further need 
of experimenting and the information obtained wi'! be 
freely given to the public and the whole matter ti rned 
over to the fruit growers and exporters. There w |! be 
no specially favored beneficiaries when the result. are 
once obtained; the whole country will share alike |: the 
benefits. The first experiment to be tried will con- -t of 
a shipment to London, Eng., of a few barrels of Ba lett 
pears in cold storage. The fruit will be contribut by 
seven or eight pear growers of Niagara County, \. Y- 
which will go forward about September 7th. It w all 
be graded and packed at one packing house, so tha’! uni- 
form grading, wrapping and packing can be done. ‘hen 
forwarded in refrigerator car in time for the saili 2 0! 
the steamer, and if necessary it will be placed in 1 ‘m1 
eration in London for one week subject to withdra\ .! to 
suit the needs of the market. Following this will |) eX 
perimental shipments of apples in like manner.” 

It will be seen that the department proposes to tr) the 
experiment of assisting, in a small way, the Ame) ican 
exporter of fruit to reach the best customers abroad. [his 
should not involve heavy expenditure, and the © sult 
will no doubt abundantly justify the outlay. The De 
partment of Agriculture, under its present management, 
is doing some of the most practical work that it has ever 
accom plished, 
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TALKED } ABOUT 


—WuHuo can say that the days of miracles are ended 


%s 


yn such transformations are not only possible, but are 
actually _ ef- 
fected,as have 
been seen in 
the case of 
Mr. Wesley 
Symgrana 
Pittman, a 
young colored 
man, who 
sailed from 
New York the 
other day for 
Africa, where 
he is to en- 
gage in mis- 
sionary work? 
Pittman is a 
native of the 
Gola tribe, of 
central Afri- 
ca, a people 
siill sunk in the lowest savagery. Seven years ago he 
nade his way out from his native village to Monrovia, a 





VESLEY SYMGRANA PITTMAN, THE SAV- 
AGE WHO BECAME A MISSIONARY, 


tance of five hundred miles, being prompted to this 

irney by stories he had heard from older men of his 
tribe concerning the “ Big Water ” and the “ White Men.” 
He arrived at Monrovia in a state of nudity. There he 
fell into the hands of Dr. Pittman, a white missionary, 
who elothed him and taught him to read the New Testa- 
ment. <A little later, Bishop Turner, of the A. M. E. 
Chureh, visited Monrovia on a mission tour, and when 
the Gola lad saw him he ran, fell down in the sand and 
clung to the good Bishop’s legs, declaring that he had 
seen him years before in his native wilds. Bishop Tur- 
ner became greatly interested in the lad, had him brought 
to America and sent to school at Normal, Alabama, un- 
der the tutelage of Professor W. H. Councill. The boy 
proved an apt, industrious, and ambitious student. He 
rose rapidly in his studies and gained the love and esteem 
of his associates and teachers. Shortly after his arrival 
at Normal some one gave him $1.50. He cautiously 
handled this capital in buying and peddling peanuts, 
apples, ete., on the campus, until a few weeks before 
his departure from Normal, when he counted out in cash 
$350 profit on his sales. He is now on his way back to 
the Gola country to do what he can in spreading the light 
of Christian civilization among his own people. 

-The announcement that Mr. Austin Dobson has re- 
tired from the English Board of Trade will doubtless 
be the first intima- 
tion to many that 
this writer of many 
charming lyrics, the 
popular essayist, the 
biographer of Field- 
ing, Goldsmith, and 
Walpole, has been all 
these years a_ servi- 
tor of his govern- 
ment, and that, too, 
in a position as un- 
convenial, one might 
suppose, to a man of 
po-tie sensibilities, 
as the Board of 
Trade. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Dobson 
eniered the service of the board in 1856, then a lad of 
six'een, and has remained there ever since. If the em- 
vment has not been altogether congenial to a man of 
tastes and inclinations, the companionship of the 
ce has certainly been so, for among Mr. Dobson’s 
iciates have been such men as Edmund Gosse, a fellow 
poet; the late Cosmo Monkhouse, author of a “ Life of 
Turner” and many other delightful books, and Mr. 
James Bryce, publicist and statesman. Mr. Dobson pub- 
lished his first volume, “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” in 1873, 
work which at once established his reputation as a 
Writer of graceful and melodious verse. Since then he 
has published “ Proverbs in Porcelain ” and “ At the Sign 
ot the Lyre,” both of which have greatly enhanced his 
fame as a poet. He has also written voluminously in 
prose, chiefly of the biographical order, and is a frequent 
contributor to the magazines and reviews. Mr. Dobson’s 
latest work was a volume of poetry under the title “ Car- 
mina Votiva,” of which only 125 copies were issued, each 
bearing the author’s autograph. In the current number 
of The Independent Mr. Edmund Gosse pays a graceful 
tribute to the life and work of his retiring associate, in 
which we are told, among other things, that he (Mr. 
Dobson) “ leaves the Board of Trade with a full official 
Pension, but he is enabled to do so with a still lighter 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON, THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED ENGLISH AUTHOR, 
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heart because the first act of King Edward VII., on 
receiving the ratification of his own revenue from the 
nation, was to bestow on Mr. Austin Dobson a Civil List 
pension in consideration of ‘ his services to literature and 
his eminence as a poet.’ The amount of this literary pen- 
sion is £250 a year, the same which was granted to Mat- 
thew Arnold in similar circumstances of retirement.” 
—=All lovers of the sport of the gridiron will regret 
to learn of the serious physical misfortune which 
has befallen Perry T. 
Hale, who was the 
star player in the 
Yale foot-ball team a 
year ago, when he 
served as full-back. 
It was said, at the 
time, that he knew 
how to hit a line on 
centre plays better 
than any other man 
of the season. As a 
line plunger, young 
Hale showed a_pro- 
ficiency that placed 
him at the head of 
the list in the foot- 
ball world. In the 
Yale-Harvard game 
last fall, as it now 
appears, Hale re- 





ceived an injury to 


PERRY T. HALE, YALE’S FAMOUS his stomach which 
FOOT-BALL PLAYER, NOW 


has since developed 
SERIOUSLY ILL, 


into a trouble so se- 
rious that it threatens to make him an invalid for life 
if not to terminate his career entirely. For months past 
Hale has been able to eat only with great difficulty. 
Early in August an examination of his case was made by 
a council of physicians and the conclusion was reached 
that the young man had ruptured blood-vessels in his 
stomach. He was then sent to a hospital for an opera- 
tion. Before his illness came on, Hale had accepted an 
invitation to coach the foot-ball team at Phillips Acad- 
emy this fall, an engagement which must now, of course, 
be abandoned. 
= That Great Britain has always been served by 
brave men on the sea not even her bitterest enemies will 
deny. <A_ thousand 
tales in prose and 
verse, in romance 
and legend, attest 
the fact. Sober his- 
tory also repeats the 
story over and over 
again. And as it 
has been in the past, 
so it is even now. 
Lieutenant Halton 
Sterling Lecky, of 
His Majesty’s ship 
Widgeon, has the 
metal in him of a 
hero as great as any 
in the annals of 
LIEUT. LECKY, A BRITISH HERO. England. That this 
is true was shown one day last spring when the Widgeon 
had anchored in Kosi Bay, fifty miles south of Delagoa 
on the east coast of Africa, to land stores and troops. A 
surf boat, loaded with stores, capsized some three hundred 
yards from the shore, and Lieutenant Lecky, seeing the 
critical position in which two men were placed, tore off 
his clothes, and, plunging into the surf, endeavored to 
swim to their assistance. Twice he was thrown back upon 
the beach by the force of the waves, but finally succeeded 
in bringing both the imperiled men to the shore. For 
this gallant deed Lieutenant Lecky has recently received 
at the hands of his Majesty King Edward the Albert 
Medal awarded each year to the man who displays the 
greatest bravery in saving life at sea. 
= The beautiful little city of Jamestown, on the shore 
of the famous Chautauqua Lake in western New York, 
; has recently loomed 
into the view of the 
newspaper reading 
public because of be- 
ing chosen as the 
meeting place of the 
League of American 
Municipalities. It is 
said that the James- 
town conference was 
the largest guther- 
ing of city officials 
ever held in the 
world, a fact to be 
accounted for no 
doubt in part not 
HON. J, EMIL JOHNSON, vice-prest- MY by the. propin- 
DENT OF THE MUNICIPAL CONGRESS qUity of Chautau- 
qua, but also of the Pan-American Exposition. James- 


town was attractive in itself to the members of the 
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league because it furnishes an object lesson in good city 
government. For this great credit is due to Mr. J. Emil 
Johnson, one of the leading and most influential citizens 
of the town, and its present mayor. As chief executive of 
Jamestown, Mr. Johnson is very popular and his adminis- 
tration has the approval of the citizens of all parties. He 
has been fearless, capable and progressive. He has used 
the veto many times, and has yet to be over-ridden. He 
is an active member of the League of American Munic- 
ipalities and has endeavored within his own sphere of 
fort to put the ideas of that organization, so far as prac- 
ticable, into actual operation. An incident illustrative 
of Mayor Johnson’s character and methods occurred early 
in August, when he learned that a few striking street-car 
men of the city had sent out a circular designed to pre- 
vent the meeting of the League of American Municipali- 
ties in Jamestown and advising people to keep away from 
the place. The mayor promptly exposed and denounced 
the scheme, and in this action was warmly supported 
by the Central Labor Council of Jamestown. 

—In the accompanying picture the King and Queen of 
England appear in the old and ever-popular réle of grand- 
parents to a bevy of bright and happy children, The 
scene is in a room of the palace at Sandringham, and was 
taken recently. The children are the sons and daughters 
of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, who have 
been absent from England for many months on a trip to 





KING EDWARD, QUEEN ALEXANDRA, AND FOUR OF THEIR 
GRANDCHILDREN. 


Australia, New Zealand, and other distant lands. The 
oldest of the four little ones is Albert Edward, seven 
years of age, upon whose shoulders, appropriately enough, 
the hands of his royal grandfather are resting. Upon 
this lad some day the burden of the kingdom itself may 
come. The other children are aged, respectively, six, 
four, and two. These are not their Majesties’ only grand- 
children by any means, there being at least five other 
little people to claim that happiness, the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Duchess of Fife and the Princess Karl of 
Denmark. 

— Beauty and talent are never rare in the gay capital 
of France, but it is seldom that the two gifts are seen in 
such combi- 
nation as in 
the person of 
Madame 
Signe Lund 
Skabo, a 
Scandinavian 
lady who is 
sojourning 
temporarily 
in that city. 
Madame Ska- 
bo has been 
spoken of by 
the London 
Times as be- 
ing the most 
interesting 
composer of the younger Scandinavian school. Her 
musical compositions have captured public favor in 
Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, and her personal charms have 
helped to give her great popularity. This new night- 
ingale from the Northland inherited her musical gift 
from her mother and was quite a precocious girl. Her 
first compositions, published in her teens, brought her 





MADAME SIGNE LUND SKABO, WHOSE 
BEAUTY AND TALENT ARE A 
PARIS SENSATION. 


to the favorable notice of the famous Edward Grieg, and 
it was at his suggestion that Madame Skabo went to 
Berlin and Paris. Our picture is taken from the Lon- 
don Sketch, to whom the lady gave a special sitting. It 
is from the same paper that we learn that Madame 
Skabo regards the English as the most level-minded 
judges of modern music in Europe. The composer’s 
father, it may be added, is port commandant of Chris- 
tiania, and a sister holds a professorship of vocal music 
in one of our American universities. 
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THE REVENUE-CUTTER ‘‘ GRESHAM,” CAPTAIN WALKER COMMANDING. 
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CAPTAIN WALKER ON THE BRIDGE OF THE ‘‘ GRESHAM.” READY FOR BUSINESS. 


THE REVENUE-CUTTER ‘“*GRESHAM,” WHICH WILL POLICE THE GREAT YACHT-RACE. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE'S WEEKLY” BY ITS SpEcIaAL Artist, R. L. DunN.—[SEE PaGE 209.] 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL B. W. SPENCER, PRESI- SOME OF THE RHODE ISLAND TEAM. 
DENT NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAMP AND RIFLE RANGE AT SEA GIRT. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL AND INTERSTATE RIFLE TOURNAMENT AT SEA GIRT, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘“ LESLIE'S WEEKLY” By Its Spectra Artist, R. L. Dunn.—{SEE PaGE 221.] 
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How I Will Police 


By Captain Thomas D. Walker, R. C. S. 


the Yacht Races. 








HE responsible duty of commanding the fleet of 
p ol vessels detailed to keep the course clear during 
international races for the America’s Cup is an 
honor which 1 prize highly, although it came to me 
unsought. When the Secretary of the Treasury in 
formed me that I had been detailed for this work I com 
yn inieated at once with the New York Yacht Club. As 
a esult I held a conference with Commodore 8. Nichol 
s Kane, chairman of the regatta committee of the 
cli b, to learn its wishes concerning the rules to be 
ac opted. Fortunately there was more time to arrange 
y. es than in 1899, when the patrol fleet was com- 
m uded by Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Robley D. 
ins, U. S. N. He was detailed for the work by the 
p.esident, and there was hardly any time to get out 
t rules before the first race between Columbia and 
th. old Shamrock. In fact, they did not appear until 
th ee or four days before the race. Those rules were 
so perfect, however, and covered the ground so com- 
p! tely that we took them as a basis this year and prac- 
ti lly adopted them with little alteration. They were 
fi, lly submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose approval gives them the same binding force on 
ali steamboats and steamboat captains as an order of 
department. 


Chere will be twelve or thirteen vessels in the patrol 
fleet—six or seven revenue-cutters and five or six 
steam yachts. The revenue-cutters detailed for this 
duty are the Gresham, now at New York, which I com- 
mand; the Onondaga, at Philadelphia; the Algonquin, 
at Wilmington, N. C.; the Seminole, at Boston; the 
Windom, at Baltimore, and probably the Dexter and 
the Dallas, slower boats, which are at New Bedford and 
New London, respectively. They will assemble here 


ore the races and report to me. I shall offer the 
right of line in the division to be composed of steam 
yachts to Sir Thomas Lipton’s Erin, a courtesy ex- 
tended at the last races, and one: which is his due. 
There will be no torpedo boats in the patrol fleet, as in 
1899, when the navy guard flag was the designating 
emblem, and each of the vessels will carry the flag of 
the United States revenue marine at the fore instead. 
This flag, with its white field and blue stars, and red 
and white stripes running up and down, is familiar in 
New York harbor. It is carried by the revenue tugs 
at the Battery and by all revenue-cutters. Moreover, 
a deal of lawful, authority goes with it on the water, 
and no steamboat captain would dare to treat it with 
indignity. In order that a steam yacht may fly it it 
will be necessary for me to designate an officer of the 
revenue marine to go aboard and take charge of the 
vessel’s patrol work during the races. He will not in- 
terfere with the handling of the yacht, which will be 
left to her own officers. In addition the Gresham will 
carry a blue senior officer’s pennant, indicating that 
her signals are to be obeyed. These are arranged 
specially for the oceasion, but the one most frequently 
used will be the speed signal, a black cone, which indi- 
cates by its position whether the vessel is going at full 
speed, or half speed, ahead or astern. The main pur- 
pose of the signals will be to keep the excursion fleet half 
a mile from the racing yachts, both to leeward and astern. 

‘here will be two divisions of the patrol fleet and 
two great fleets of steamboats. The patrol vessels will 
be 400 yards apart, and the two divisions will form a 
great rectangle on two sides of a square, leaving two 
other sides of clear water to windward and in front of 
the yachts. The first division of patrol boats will ad- 
vance end to end in the same direction of the yachts, 


while alongside will be banked the first flotilla of 
steamboats, extending nearly half a mile to sea. The 
second division of patrol boats will follow the yachts 
half a mile behind, while other steamboats will bring 
up the rear. When the yachts tack the positions of the 
two fleets of patrol boats and steamboats will be re 
versed. Those that were sailing behind the yachts will 
be on their port side, while those that were sailing par- 
allel to them will in turn be at the rear. Each time the 
yachts tack, the relative positions of the two fleets will 
change also, after the manner I have indicated. 

In the triangular race the excursion fleets will gather 
outside the first and last legs of the triangle and will be 
obliged to change places while the competing yachts are 
covering the second leg. When it is observed from the 
Gresham that the two yachts are approaching the first 
stake-boat and are about to round it, the revenue flags 
will be lowered to half-mast on the patrol boats and their 
steam-whistles will be blown as a signal to the excursion 
boats to go ahead at full speed for a position to leeward 
of the last leg of the course and as near the second stake 
boat as may be without approaching it nearer than half 
a mile. Thus the excursion fleet is prevented from going 
to windward of the yachts and blanketing them, while 
the crowds aboard will be able to get a fair view of the 
racers as their vessels change positions from one leg to 
the other of the course. While in the finish of this race 
the yachts will pass in review of the whole excursion 
fleet, the rules provide that in another race—that to 
windward and back again—the excursion boats form a 
lane half a mile wide down which the racing yachts will 
sail as they approach and cross the finish line. 

There will be no relaxation of the rules whatever, and 
steamboat captains who do not heed signals will be rigor 
ously dealt with. If any one encroaches upon the half 
mile limit surrounding the yachts a gun will be fired 
from the nearest vessel of the patrol fleet as a warning. 
If this does not suffice the steamboat will be ordered 
home in charge of a revenue officer, who will be placed 
on board, - Failure to obey- orders -will subject a captain 
to suspension or the forfeiture of his license. As a day 
will intervene between the races we shall have time to 
investigate all complaints of unfairness and misconduct 
which may be made against steamboat captains for any 
reason and take prompt action before they are allowed 
near the course again. The authority for this was con- 
ferred on the United States revenue marine by an amend- 
ment to section 4,487 of the Revised Statutes, Navigation 
Laws of the United States, approved May 19th, 1896. 
which reads: 

In order to provide for the safety of passengers on 
excursion steamers, yachts, oared boats, and all craft, 
whether as observers or participants taking part in the 
regattas, amateur or professional, that may hereafter be 
held on navigable waters the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and is hereby authorized and empowered in his dis- 
cretion to detail revenue-cutters to enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be adopted to insure the safety on 
said excursion steamers, yachts, oared boats and all craft, 
whether as observers or participants, taking part in such 
regattas. 

Since that law went into effect revenue-cutters or 
tugs have been detailed to police regattas all along the 
coast, even in Texas. They policed the Yale-Harvard 
boat races at New London, the intercollegiate regattas 
at Poughkeepsie, and even some of the smaller races on 
the Harlem River. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the government should go to such great pains and ex- 
pense for the America’s Cup races, where thousands of 
lives would be put in needless peril were it not for the 
authority of the revenue marine to police the course. 
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Terrors of a Fierce Oil Fire. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN., Aug. 22d, 1901.—For three 
days waves of flame mountain high have tossed ove 
the southern section of Philadelphia; a steady column of 
smoke, shaped like the pine-tree eruption of Vesuvius, 
has towered thousands of feet in the air, and, forming 
itself into a gigantic cloud a mile wide, has rolled and 
pitched diagonally across the city. So thick has the 
smoke been at times that the sun was obscured in the 
heavens; a pall, as though in mourning for the victims of 
the flames, hung down upon the house-tops. One hun- 
dred thousand barrels of oil, touched off by the lightning 
finger of a storm, have been destroyed. 

The fire which has just wrecked the enormous plant 
of the Atlantic Refining Company, a branch of the 
Standard Oil Company, was in many respects the most 
remarkable Philadelphia has ever witnessed. Started by 
a brand from the clouds, it defied the hand of man to 
extinguish it. One after another, sixteen huge tanks 
were set aflame; some simply caught fire and burned, 
others, exploding with the power of a dynamite maga- 
zine, cast blazing oil far and wide. In these terrible 
deluges five firemen were literally roasted alive, fifty 
others were so severely burned that the lives of some are 
still in danger; one hundred curious onlookers, attracted 
like moth-millers to the flame, were seriously hurt. 

It is idle to assert that this oil fire was extinguished. 
Its food supply eut off, it simply starved to death. For 
three whole days the entire fire force of the city fought 
those flames. They only gurgled in glee at the hundred 
streams of water thrown upon them; they hissed a bold 
defiance when the firemen added more. Early in the 
battle it was apparent that not a single tank in the origi- 
nal nest on fire could be saved. Streams from the en- 
gines on shore and from the fire-boats in the Schuylkill 
were turned upon the other nests to save them if they 
could. But so terrific were the flames and so wide and 
so high did they dance that, as if succumbing to a mad 
desire to join in the weird carnival, additional nests took 
fire. The tanks boiled and bubbled and overran their 
sides; the thick steel tops, shriveling as feathers in a 
furnace, curled up and tumbled off. 

Here another danger presented itself. The flaming 
oil, pouring in a torrent from the burning tanks, rushed 
madly down toward the Schuylkill River. Anchored just 
below the oil plant were a dozen vessels. Some of these 
had come for oil; others were to be loaded with grain 
from elevators standing near. Should the oil reach the 
water and triumphing over it, as it surely would, float 
roaring down the narrow, tortuous river, every vessel 
would be burned. Not one could be towed away in time 
to save it from destruction. So, throwing themselves be- 
fore the stream of living flame the firemen constructed 
dykes and warded off the danger. 

On the land side of the burned plant, and not so far 
away, stand the large and magnificent works of the 
United Gas Improvement Company. To prevent these 
from catching fire was to save a section of the city from 
destruction. A tongue of flame ever so small, creeping 
through a gas-holder would have blown up many hundred 
homes. While the firemen were battling for these homes 
a tank blew up. It is curious how death’s finger picks 
its victims. By the side of that exploding tank, hardly 
a foot apart, stood three men. Two were crushed; not 
a hair of the third was touched. 

Staggering on, staggering on, worn by days of toil but 
not daring for an instant to sleep, the firemen worked. 
They digged ditches, they threw up dykes; when the dan- 
ger was too great to remain by tanks expected to explode 
they crept near, trained lines of hose upon the flames 
and made them fast, and crawled away. On the third 
night of the fire a solitary tank blew up. It was the 
fire’s dying gasp. A few hours later it succumbed: The 
flames had devoured half a million dollars’ worth of 
oil, but they had been robbed of the homes they threat- 
ened to destroy. THAN V. RANCK. 
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PBILADELPHIA’S FIERCE CONFLAGRATION—100,000 BARRELS OF OIL BURNED.—Courtesy of the Ph !adelphia “North American.” 
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New YorxK’s annual tax budget is over $98,000,000. 
London, with over a million more population than New 
York, has a budget of about $60,000,000, and the budget 
of Paris, the most beautiful of cities, is $66,000,000. This 
difference is in itself startling and almost incredible, but 
it is only a part of the truth. 

It seems altogether grotesque to say that no one in the 
greatest city of the United States can state and analyze 
its annual expenditures, but that is the plain fact. I had 
before the Mazet Committee one of the financial officers 
of the city and asked him how much New York was pay- 
ing in salaries and wages, and how much the total ex- 
ceeded the combined pay-rolls of the different parts of 
the city before consolidation. He said that it would 
cost $50,000 at least to find out the true figures. Re- 
cently the Merchants’ Association undertook the same 
task and was unable to get the information, although on 
two hours’ notice it obtained similar information care- 
fully detailed from two railroad companies, each having 
thousands of employés more than the City of New York, 
and offices all over the country. In the newspapers the 
other day it was stated that there had been an increase 
in the salary-list of over a half million dollars since 
January Ist, but that was only a part of the real situa- 
tion. We have here the most expensive city the world 
has ever known, where millions roll out in pactolian 
streams, and there is no system of bookkeeping or of 
management by which any taxpayer can ascertain how 
much it all costs and where it is all going. 

I mention this because it leads up to a statement 
which seems far beyond credulity. Instead of spending 
only $98,000,000 a year, the City of New York is to-day 
pouring out between $150,000,000 and $175,000,000 of 
the people’s money and credit, in the work of government 
and improvement. In other words, the city is getting 
rid of more than a million dollars a week over and above 
the stupendous total of $98,000,000 raised by direct tax- 
ation, and what have we to show for it? 

With it all we have the worst tenement houses and 
tenement-house conditions in the world, and are doing 
almost nothing in the way of providing public baths and 
laundries, play-grounds, gymnasia, nurseries, parks, tech- 
nical education, slum improvement, and workingmen’s 
homes. Our telephone, lighting, and railroad facilities 
are expensive and inadequate, and our franchises are 
given away recklessly. 

The cities, great and small, in Great Britain and on 
the Centinent are doing wonderful things for the plain 
people, while we with vastly larger expenditures do not 
know the meaning of “ Municipal Betterment.” 

Nor is this all. Under the system of blackmail and 
criminal protection and indirect spoliation which has 
been built up and buttressed in this great centre of popu- 
lation, practically every industry is made to contribute 
to the chief criminals, so that I am safe in saying that 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year go through the 
hands of our politician rulers. 

When Richard Croker was before the Mazet Commit- 
tee he made certain admissions that were not appreciated 
at their proper value even by the alert and able newspa- 
pers of the times. I had given particular study to his case. 
Knowing that every man has his weak point, I secured 
from his personal acquaintances the information which 
openec the secret to his character. It was his love of 
power, his pride in being able to wield such marvelous 

authority and to make men and circumstances bow to his 
designs. So I questioned him along these lines, and the 
whole thing ended not only in his admission that he was 
in politics for what he could get out of it, but that in 
all his work he was looking out for his own personal 
fortunes. He could not be induced to admit that his con- 
fessedly autocratic sway was marred by any tinge of 
statesmanship. He stated that his simple creed was, 





“To the victor belongs the spoils,” and “I want to 
make a living.” 
fession—he stated it plainly and was openly proud of 
himself and his work. 

Still more startling in the conditions of New York 
to-day is the fact that the whole machinery of govern- 
ment is involved in a gigantic blackmailing operation, 


This did not come out as a pitiful con- 


and that men high in position and in finance either con- 
tribute directly to its existence or profit from its opera- 
tions. Let me state an experience which recently hap- 
pened. We have among our friends a most admirable 
citizen who happens to be connected with one of the larg- 
est firms. This firm sells certain articles whose largest 
market exists when the town is wide open, and the crim- 
inal classes spend their money as easily as they get it. 
The members of the firm made formal objection that this 
gentleman should have anything further to do with the 
reform business, because it was more to their interest to 
have New York run on Tammany lines. Even members 
of church have objected to any radical action against 
men who are known to be criminals, going upon the easy 
policy that it is best to take things as they are. 

The city rulers are so engrossed in the game of politics 
and plunder that they care nothing for the conditions 
and the interests of the people nor for the prospects of the 
business and the commerce of the city. You may inquire 
in all of the public offices in vain for any information 
covering the condition, the extent and the competitions 
of any line of legitimate business in the city. The ad- 
ministration of Mayor Strong was large and broad- 
minded, and it devised all the improvements that have 
appeared during these later years; but Tammany has 
done its best to get rid of that influence. 

I feel quite sure that the people of the United States 
do not appreciate the tremendous disadvantages under 
which the sincere opponents of Tammany have been work- 
ing for years. We have in an acute degree here in New 
York all the municipal problems and evils which exist 
in varying forms in other cities. What is more to the 
point, we are obliged to fight a system of crime which 
has at its command not only wealth that is almost un- 
limited, but some of the brightest intellects known to law 
and to society. To put it so that it may be better under- 
stood, I will say that for every man we are able to enlist 
actively in behalf of pure government, the enemy can 
summon a regiment within an hour. For every dollar 
which we can raise to spend in behalf of honesty, the 
enemy can procure a hundred dollars to protect its crimi- 
nal operations. . 

Keeping these facts in mind will enable any one to 
appreciate what the fight of our society and of others 
like it means, but there is another fact which needs to be 
emphasized in order to get an idea of our plans and pur- 
poses. The criminals we are after are not the small fry 
and the stool-pigeons and the vast army of unfortunates 
who belong to the under-world, for we might fill the jails 
and penitentiaries with them, and yet signally fail in 
our mission. We know that the real criminals are the 
big persons at the head of the system of crime and offi- 
cial protection, who cultivate crime as a man: might 
grow mushrooms—in the dark, in muck, quickly and for 
big profit. 

The Committee of Fifteen and the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime had been demonstrating the existence of 
protected pool-rooms by raiding. them successfully while 
the Commissioner of Police was declaring that none ex- 
isted.. Recently the society raided ten rooms, arrested 
over forty persons who were engaged in operating the 
rooms, and convicted all’ who. were’ tried. Those: raids 
were made in spite of the hindrance of the police and in 
spite of tips, and some of them were thrilling because 
of the sharpness and completeness of the overcoming of 
force and chicanery. The gamblers, through a police offi- 


cer, the intimate of the virtual head of the police, o 
tained a man—Whitney—to try to buy up an agent 
the society and to purchase its plans from him. He a 





proached an honest man—Charles F. Dillon—who took 
his money and his confidence, his list of pool-rooms, an: 
a code signal, which came from a police officer, and who 
aided Whitney by sending messages through the telv- 
graph system at police headquarters. Then the trap w 
sprung, the pool-rooms were emptied by the use of thie 
telephone calls, some direct to the rooms, and sonie 
through the police system. Whitney was arrested. Our 
splendid magistrate, Jerome, held him in heavy bail, and 
our excellent District Attorney (appointed by Roosevelt 
in the removal of Tammany’s Gardiner) appeared to 
prosecute. Whitney under pressure confessed, and so 
completed the story. Now the people are asking this 
question: If the pool-rooms would pay through a police 
officer $25 a month per room to quiet an amateur society 
of twenty-five members, how much do they pay the police 
force of 7,500 professional policemen? That they do pay 
them appears in the utter quietness of the police, who 
never make an effective raid or arrest in a pool-room. 
The disgusting story extends to all the nasty brothels of 
the city, but nobody likes to touch them—a thousand of 
them, not less. 

There is another important point in the present con- 
ditions of this great city. When 1 showed at the begin- 
ning of this article that New York is spending more than 
twice London’s annual budget or the yearly expenses of 
Paris, the figures did not convey that larger meaning 
which would not appeal to the average citizen who has 
so many interests to attend to in his daily avocations. 
London and Paris have magnificent parks, beautifu!!y 
eared for, and of splendid usefulness to the health and 
happiness of the people. We have good parks in New 
York. In a matter of area a splendid showing can be 
made, but suppose you go to these places and see how in- 
adequately they are attended to! The millions are being 
spent and the people’s rights are not being served. The 
parks should be a great deal better than they are. There 
should be more public baths, and the fact that thise 
baths have not been provided, in the face of a plain m:n- 
date stated in a law passed by the New York Legislati re 
and signed by the Governor, is another illustration of the 
curious contempt for authority which exists in this gr:at 
city. 

In many respects I have a deep sympathy for te 
police and the police department. They are the most i /1- 
mediate factors to the general public. Upon them : re 
visited all the responsibilities for wrongs. We know p.:!- 
fectly well that they are victims of the system of crimi 
protection. Most of them feel obliged to continue t! 
work in order to support themselves. There are amo ig 
them many good men. There are also many who w: 
their positions for every penny they can get. But | ie 
point that I wish to emphasize is the fact that the po! ¢ 
is really not the largest department in this system un: ‘Tr 
which the people are robbed. There are a dozen other 
partments in the city government whick the public t: 
little interest in, but which manage to squeeze out of ‘ 
people millions of dollars annually and to squander f 
tunes of the taxpayers’ money. So complete is the org 
ization of this sort of blackmail that no one can obtai! 
permit for building, for sidewalk privileges, or for ary 
favor in that direction without paying a large sum whi 
amounts in reality to blackmail. This condition is \ 
cious beyond description. It not only corrupts the poli- 
tics of the city, but it reaches those naturally sincere an! 
honest men who would rather pay a few hundred or 4 
few thousand dollars to accelerate their business plans 
than to stand out and fight what they know to be a plaii 
case of robbery, not only of themselves but of the cou- 
munity to which they belong, 
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x The Schley Court of 


Inquiry. 








On the 12th of September the most remarkable judicial 
ocedure of the new century will begin in Washington. 
ie probabilities are that it will touch to a considerable 
gree some of the reputations now prominent in official 
fe, and that it will have a marked effect in history. 
rhaps not for another century will there be a more 
mous case in the records of the American Navy. 

On July 22d, of this year, Rear-Admiral Winfield 
ott Schley addressed a letter to Secretary Long calling 


itention to the language which had been used concerning 
im in a book written by Edgar Stanton Maclay, pur- 


orting to be a history of the navy in the war with 


pain. As the first two volumes of this history were in 
ise as text-books at the Naval Academy, this third vol- 
ume became sufficient cause, in the opinion of Admiral 
Schley, for his request that the whole discussion concern- 
ing his course in the battle of Santiago be brought under 
the review of his brother-officers. He therefore asked 
such action “at the hands of the department as it may 
deem best to accomplish this purpose.” Directly upon 
the receipt of this letter, Secretary Long replied, ex- 
pressing his hearty approval of Admiral Schley’s action 
and announcing that the department would proceed at 
once in accordance with his request. This was on the 
24th of July. The next day the secretary announced a 
court of inquiry to investigate the whole matter as fol- 
lows: Admiral George Dewey, president; Rear-Admiral 
Lewis A. Kimberly, retired; Rear-Admiral E. K. Ben- 
ham, retired, and the court was erdered to begin its work 
on the 12th of September. Two changes were made in 
the appointments. At first Secretary Long appointed 
Lieutenant-Commander John F. Pillsbury as the judge- 
advoeate of the court, but when it was pointed out that 
Commander Pillsbury had served under Admiral Samp- 
son and was then under him at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, the appointment was revoked, and in his place 
Captain Samuel C. Lemly was selected. Subsequently 
Rear-Admiral Kimberly requested to be relieved on ac- 
count of health, and in his place Rear-Admiral Howison 
was chosen. 

Thus in an entirely unexpected and sudden way was 
this famous naval controversy brought to a climax. 
Everybody seemed glad that the matter had finally 
rciched some kind of judicial shape. Admiral Dewey was 
universally conceded to be the right man to preside over 
the deliberations. 

In a few days the Navy Department outlined the 
course of procedure for the new court, which is already 
historical as the precept in the case. It covers ten specific 
pints and is so comprehensive that it includes practically 
the whole of the Santiago naval campaign. The precept 


fllows: 


“1. His conduct in connection with the events of the 
ntiago campaign. 

“2. The circumstances attending, the reasons con- 
trolling and the propriety of the movements of the ‘flying 
suadron’ off Cienfuegos in May, 1898. 

“3. The circumstances attending, the reasons con- 
lling and the propriety of the movements of the said 
‘juadron in proceeding from Cienfuegos to Santiago. 

“4. The circumstances attending the arrival of the 

lying squadron’ off Santiago, the reasons for its retro- 
crade turn westward and departure from off Santiago 
id the propriety thereof. 

“5. The circumstances attending and the reasons for 
the disobedience by Commodore Schley of the orders of 
the department contained in its dispatch dated May 25th, 
1598, and the propriety of his conduct in the premises. 

“6. The condition of the coal supply of the ‘flying 
squadron’ on and about May 27th, 1898; its coaling fa- 
cilities; the necessity, if any, for or advishbility of the re- 
turn of the squadron to Key West to coal, and the ac- 
curacy and propriety of the official reports made by Com- 
modore Schley with respect to this matter. 

“7, Whether or not every effort incumbent upon the 
commanding officer of a fleet under such circumstances 
was made to capture or destroy the Spanish cruiser 
Colon as she lay at anchor in the entrance to Santiago 
harbor May 27th to 3lst, inclusive, and the necessity for 
or advisability of engaging the batteries at the entrance 
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to Santiago harbor and the Spanish vessels at anchor 
within the entrance to said harbor, at the ranges used, 
and the propriety of Commodore Schley’s conduct in the 
premises. 

“8. The necessity, if any, for and advisability of with- 
drawing at night the ‘flying squadron’ from the entrance 
to Santiago harbor to a distance at sea, if such shall be 
found to have been the case; the extent and character of 
such withdrawal, and whether or not a close or adequate 
blockade of said harbor, to prevent the escape of the ene 
my’s vessels therefrom, was established, and the propriety 
of Commodore Schley’s conduct in the premises. 

“9. The position of the Brooklyn on the morning of 
July 3d, 1898, at the time of the exit of the Spanish ves- 
sels from the harbor of Santiago. The circumstances at- 
tending, the reasons for and the incidents resulting from 
the turning of the Brooklyn in the direction which she 
turned at or about the beginning of the action with said 
Spanish vessels, and the possibility of thereby colliding 
with or endangering any other of the vessels of the 
United States fleet, and the propriety of Commodore 
Schley’s conduct in the premises. 

“10. The circumstances leading to and the incidents 
and results of a controversy with Lieutenant Albon C. 
Hodgson, United States Navy, who on July 3d, 1898, dur- 
ing the battle of Santiago, was navigator of the Brook- 
lyn, in relation to the turning of the Brooklyn; also the 
colloquy at that time between Commodore Schley and 
Lieutenant Hodgson, and the ensuing correspondence be- 
tween them on the subject thereof, and the propriety of 
the conduct of Admiral Schley in the premises.” 

These are the lines on which the whole trial is to pro 
ceed. Some of the points are not considered important 
by the defense, but others raise the question of duty and 
bravery. The defense will outline its case on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

First, the slow movement which is complained of by 
the Navy Department was caused entirely by a bad sea. 
Second, Schley had to keep his fleet together. Some of 
the colliers had only seven or eight knots’ speed. The 
consequence was that the others had to come down to 
that figure. In regard to the charges about Cienfuegos, 
the retrograde movement was a physical circumstance. 
It was simply impossible to coal because the sea was too 
rough. At that time one of the ships had only twenty- 
seven tons of coal. Various efforts were made to bring 
the vessels together, but they failed. The reason that 
Schley went to the west at the time was the fact that 
Sampson was at the east, the idea being that the enemy 
could be better met by the two commanders being at op- 
posite corners. 

The charge that he did not attack the Colon at San- 
tiago, the defense claim little difficulty in meeting. There 
were peremptory orders from the Navy Department not to 
engage shore batteries because of the damage that might 
occur to the fleet. Admiral Schley could not have reached 
the position without running great dangers of beaching 
his fleet. The charge that he went out twenty-five miles 
at night the defense will claim is simply a falsehood. 
They will try to show that the distance was only four, 
or at the greatest, five miles. 

The questions, of disobedience, which have caused so 
much trouble, the defense will seek to show are not only 
misrepresentations, but are based on a mutilation of re- 
ports. In the first place, there was no direct order, but 
only a suggestion, and Schley’s answer to this was not 
the one which has been reported in the general news 
dispatches. _The official documents are yet to appear, 
but the defense will claim that instead of a statement 
of disobedience of orders, there will be a telegram show- 
ing a record that the order could not be obeyed, although 
Admiral Schley had striven strenuously to do so. 

In regard to the Brooklyn, the defense will seek to 
show that in real fighting strength, it represented one- 
fifth of the squadron, and that it received’and did more 
damage than all the rest of the fleet, and that this fact 
will be proven with mathematical precision. In our illus- 
tration we have sought to show the famous loop of the 
Brooklyn, and it is curious to read how many different 
versions have been given of this movement. It is only 
sufficient to know that the drawing is made by a gentle- 


man who was present during the Spanish war, and who 
has sought to give from his own information and official 
sources a correct idea of what happened. 


Southern Stars. 


fue earth rolls onward night by night through wondrous arcs 


of sky, 
Aldebaran, the Pleiades, and Sirius go by 
rhe Great Bear, Drago, Perseus, and Cassiopeia keep 
The silent watch of centuries, though I should wake or sleep: 


But on my little spot of earth there may not come to me 


[he vision of the Southern Cross above the southern sea. 


Job saw Arcturus, Plato watched the marshaled host go by; 

Cheir spirits thrill to meet my own from out the midnight sky. 
Chaldean shepherds lost in awe are with me as I gaze; 

Upon us falls the reverent hush of wonder and amaze; 

But I may never share the joy, the rapture fine and free, 
Of those who watch the Argo breast the glowing southern sea. 


I listen to the tales they tell of wonders strange and far, 
St. Peter’s dome, the sphinx of Nile, the mosques of Kandahar. 
The thoughts they think, the dreams they dream, the songs their 
poets sing, 
Were better than the silks and gems the eager traders bring. 
But what shall make me feel akin, as aliens yet may be, 
To those who see the Southern Cross light up the southern sea! 
Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events and current interest. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 
will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs dre received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when ‘possible. Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the protographie con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

The contest is open to all readers of Lesiin’s WEEKLY, 
whether subscribers or not. 

SPECIAL Prizes.—We offer special prizes of ten dol- 
lars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol- 
lowing classes: Negro life, Automobile-driving, American 
Frontier Scenes, Gold Hunting in Alaska, Pan-American 
Scenes, Most Notable and Beautiful Objects of Interest 
Abroad, Notable Catastrophes, and Incidents of Travel. 
Contestants should mention the class in which they desire 
to compete. 

NEWS AND VieEws.—News photographs of special pub- 
lic interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suit- 
able for “ News and Views,” will be paid for at the rate 
of two dollars for each one used, manuseript included. 

N. B.—Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 

























































MONTE LA MONTAGUE, ONE OF THE ROCKAWAY JUVENILES. 


PETER O'CONNOR, BROAD JUMPER. 
Photograph by C. A. Slosson,. 








‘zg In the World of Sports 








Two Cycling Mights.—There are two men in the 
cycling world at present who might accomplish some- 
thing which possibly they alone could do if they were so 
disposed. Isaac B. Potter is so busy with his law duties 
that he has little time to give to the League of American 
Wheelmen, an organization which he did much to bring 
up from a few thousand riders to a membership of over 
100,000. He was the author of the Liberty bill, which 
gave equal rights to wheelmen on the road, and he was 
the man who compelled the railroads to carry bicycles as 
baggage. 
needed in the organization. 
lowed to dwindle largely on account of the mistaken pol- 
icy of its leaders. Potter believes in local organization, 
and I am inclined to think that this is the only way the 
famous body of wheelmen can be dragged back to recogni- 
tion. There has been much nonsense written about a 
certain rider who was going to ride a loop-the-loop at 
Madison Square Garden. Of course he never did it, and 
never intended to ride the queer contraption built in 
New York. 
and it would mean pretty certain death to the man who 
tried to ride it. I was talking with Charles Kilpatrick, 
the one-legged athlete, who has driven the automobile up 
and down dizzy heights and who rode down the Capitol 
steps at Washington on a bicycle. 
a bicycle around the loop-the-loop and that he will do it 
before the present year is out. He agreed with me that 
the loop must be built upon entirely different lines from 
the one put up by Stewart at Madison Square Garden. 

“ Major” Taylor.—The early trials and _ tribula- 
tions of a champion are always interesting, but it is 
doubtful if any champion ever had the vexatious pre- 
liminaries which beset and have continued to annoy Ray- 
mond Taylor, the colored rider of international fame, 
generally known as the “ Major.” .But he has won his 
way steadily upward in spite of all obstacles thrown in 
his way. The appended group of riders are mem- 
bers of the old South Brooklyn Wheelmen to whom 
Taylor was apprenticed when he first came to the 
city. When on a club run Taylor frequently went 
along, carrying an immense tool-kit in the frame 
of his wheel. When a puncture was. met with or a 
chain broke, the rider would fall back and Taylor would 
make the needed repair. Then they would hurry on and 
eatch up with-the flying bunch ahead. It was noticed 
that the colored man, handicapped as he was, had little 
trouble in overtaking the others. When the six-day race 


It is a man of the Potter sort who is so badly 
Its membership has been al- 


The loop was not built on scientific lines 


He says he can ride 


ISAAC B, POTTER, THE MAN NEEDED TO 
REJUVENATE THE LEAGUE OF 
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PRESIDENT JOHN R VAN WORMER, NEW 
ve YORK ATHLETIC CLUB. 


was held at Madison Square Garden that year several of 
the S. B. W. men thought that Taylor had a chance and 
entered him in the struggle. He also entered the handicap 
in the short races which preceded the big race and had the 
satisfaction of beating “‘ Eddie” Bald. 
ginning of Taylor’s triumphs on the race-track, and in a 


That was the be- 


match race to-day I do not think his superior exists. 

Base-ball.—As the pitchers have settled down in 
Brooklyn it is beginning to lock as if my original predic- 
tion would be carried out after all, that the real struggle 
would be between the Brooklyn and Pittsburg teams. 
The champions have been playing the fastest. kind of 
base-ball for the last month. The team is rather short in 
catchers, but Hanlon is not the sort of manager to be 
caught short-handed for any length of time. Farrell is 
a good catcher, but it is not, safe to depend upon one 
back-stop, especially at this time in the race, when every 
game counts for so much. Brooklyn has missed Jones 
this year more than was anticipated. When Jones went 
to Chicago, ignoring the reserve_rule, it looked for a time 
as if his place could be easily filled. That was before 
it became necessary to take Captain Kelley from the out- 
field and put him in Jennings’s old place at first. Still 
Sheckard has developed beyond the expectation of the 
most enthusiastic. His work this year has been of the 
phenomenal sort, and he ranks close to little Keeler in 
the affections of the Brooklyn enthusiasts at present. 
Jones was a mighty good man for Comiskey, however, 
and he has done his part to help keep the Chicago Ameri- 
cans near the front all season. 

O’Connor, the Jumper.— When one says that 
O’Connor, the greatest jumper’ that ever lived, came from 
Ireland it is sufficient. Most of our successful competi- 
tors in the field to-day are Irishmen, and they are good 
sprinters and distance runners, too.’ As a jumper O’Con- 
nor seems to be the marvel of the age, making the old rec- 
ords to the credit of Kraenzlein and Prestein look ordi- 
nary. O’Connor holds the record for the broad jump of 24 
feet 11% inches, and he believes that he will eclipse this 
performance in this country where the take-off is gener- 
ally superior to what is to be found on the other side of 
the Atlantic. While O’Connor resembles somewhat an 
animated bean-pole, his build is really of the ideal sort 
for jumping, vaulting, and hurdling. He leaves the 
ground ‘clean and neat, and before landing gives a pecul- 
iam hitch to his legs. which seems to propel him forward 
at least a foot farther than he would go otherwise. He 
is all bone and muscle, having that long and sinewy de- 
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F, A. JONES. THE HARD-HITTING 
CHICAGO OUTFIELDER. 









A GROUP OF WHEELMEN AT THE SEASHORE. 


















































































velopment of the muscles now so generally appreciate |, 
since the craze for Sandow, muscle-bound tissues we: t 
out of fashion. 

Juvenile Polo.—The polo season has been a partic 
larly active one and general regret has been express: | 
that none of the big games will be played in New Yo: 
this year, the usual contests at the Parade Grounds in 
Brooklyn having been omitted. George J. Gould is o 
of the most devoted enthusiasts and plays the game we 
being an accomplished horseman and understanding tle 
fine points of the sport with the best of them. Mon 
La Montague is one of the crack players of the Rockaway 
Juveniles who has’ done splendid work this year. Mon- 
tague belongs to a family which has been well known in 
connection with amateur sports for many years, and lie 
sits his pony with the skill and dash of a cowboy. 

Model Athletic Club.— John R. Van Wormer, once 
a newspaper man and now the president of one of Ni 
York’s great safe-deposit companies, is the -head also 
of the greatest athletic club in the world to-day. I refer 
to the New York Athletic, whose wealth and power and 
aécommodations for its members are greater than those 
of any other club of its kind that ever existed. The pat 
ronage of this club is said to be greater than that of an) 
other club in New York. 
having among its athletic members most of the track and 
field champions, many of the leading athletes from tlie 
colleges drifting that way. The present policy of the club 
is to develop its own athletes in the future, which speaks 
well for the true amateur spirit which is becoming more 
prevalent each day. GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


The club has been famous fo 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


[REapERs are invited to consult the sporting editor on px 
plexing sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclose 
with an inquiry, as a personal reply may be deemed prope: 
Address Sporting Editor, Lrstie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Aven: 
New York.] 


**J. E. Fenwick,’”’ Newport: Whitman did not defend his title 
and consequently W. A. Larned is the tennis champion of t 
United States. 

‘John Netling,” Baltimore: Bosanquet’s English Cricket« 
are scheduled to play at Philadelphia, on September 2oth, 21:1 
23d, 27th, 28th, and 3zoth. They are expected to play in New 
York on September 25th and 26th. 

“Constant Reader,” Brooklyn: ‘‘ Tod” Sloan did not secur 
a license to ride in England this year. It is doubtful if he w 
apply for a license from the Jockey Club to ride in this country, 
at least this season. The jockey Jenkins, now riding in Engla: 
is an American. 

‘** Sharpshooter,”” New Haven: In a championship rifle compe 
tion any objection to the scoring of a shot must be made befor 
another shot has been fired on the same target. 

** Automobile,’”’ Chicago: The proposed race between Buff 
and Erie has been declared off. The endurance contest for 
sorts of machines between New York and Buffalo will be carri 
cut by the Automobile Club of America, as originally arranged. 

“John Donald,” Saratoga: After a horse is in the hands of t'« 
starter all bets stand, whether the horse leaves the post with t 
others or not. 

“Henry Wallace,” Troy, N. Y.: Write to A. G. Batcheld 
National Cycling Association, No. 150 Nassau Street, a= Yo 

3 BE. Sd. 
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CHARLES KILPATRICK, WHO WILL WAGER 
$1,006 THAT HE CAN RIDE A ‘‘ LOOP- 
THE-LOOP” ON A BICYCLE. 
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I po not think that any of the boys and girls who may 
read this ever had the experience of traveling out across 
the great Western plains in a covered wagon drawn by 
three or four yoke of oxen. People do not cross the plains 
that way now. Many lines of railroad connect the eastern 
and western boundaries of the plains. But this was not 
true when I was a boy, and when I was fourteen years 
of age I had never yet seen a railroad. When my father 
one day announced that he proposed to sell his small farm 
in Illinois and go away out to Colorado to live, we knew 
that we must make the entire distance in wagons. 

My brother Ben and I thought that it would be great 
fun, and so it was at first. 
A family named Dixon, who 
had two boys of about the 
ages of Ben and myself, went 
with us. We had three great 
“prairie schooners,” or cov- 
ered wagons, and each wag- 
on was drawn by four yoke 
of oxen. One of the wagons 
had a sheet-iron stove in it. 

We had about twenty head 
ef cows and ponies that we 
were taking with us, and the 
driving of this stock and the 
care of it fell to the portion 
of the two Dixon boys and 
my brother Ben and myself. 

As I look back to those 
days of hardship now I 
think that no one thing 
added more to our happi- 
ness than the arrival of my 
little sister Jessie in our 
home a few months after we 
reached Colorado. My par- 
ents had six boys, and the 
arrival of a little girl was 
a wonderful event in our 
family. She brought so much 
happiness into our home that 
we were indifferent to our 
dreary and shabby surround- 
ings. We boys grew jealous 
if one was allowed to hold 
her longer than the other; 
and mother finally said: 

“ As there are just six of 
you boys you will each have 
little Jessie one day each 
week, and your father and 
I will have her on Sunday. 
She shall be your baby on 
Monday, Ben, and you can 
hold her and wait on her 
that day if you are in the 
house. Danny can have her 
on Tuesday, and Harold on 
Wednesday. She will just go 
around if we manage it that 
way. So, that was the way 
we “ managed it” in regard 
to Jessie. 

Our little sister was far 
and away ahead of any of 
her brothers in beauty. I 
may have been biased in 
my judgment, but I thought 
then and I still think that 
she was one of the loveliest 
little girls ever born into the 
world. I think this even 
after having had three little 
girls of my own. Her hair was genuinely golden, and it 
clung in shining little curls all over her head. Her big 
blue eyes shone like stars, and the rough winds of the 
West nor yet the burning sun had "power to change her 
delicate pink-and-white complexion. Our house was a 
stage station one summer, and the travelers always had 
something to say about our beautiful little sister. 

There were a good many roving bands of Indians on 
the plains at that time. We were greatly alarmed the 
first time we saw any of them. A band of about fifty 
came racing up to our door with wild whoops and yells, 
but we soon discovered that they were entirely friendly. 
In fact, they were disposed to be a little too friendly, 
since they manifested a desire to be our guests at dinner 


and to peer into every trunk and drawer in the house. 
Jessie made almost as much of an impression on them 
as she made on white strangers. They pointed toward 
her, as mother held her in her arms, and the old squaws 
would grunt out: 

“Ugh! ugh! White papoose like star. White papoose 
like flower.” 

One day an old squaw said to my mother: 


“Give pony for white papoose! 


“ No, no,” said mother, laughingly, whereupon the old’ 


squaw took off her dirty red blanket and her headdress of 
feathers and said: 





“She would si¢ . . . gazing intentiy at vittle Jessie.” 


‘* Give pony, blanket, and feathers for papoose.” 

She seemed surprised when this magnificent offer was 
also declined, but she showed that she bore no resentment 
by taking from somewhere under her dirty blanket a 
little pair of moccasins embroidered in blue and red and 
white beads and handed them to my mother, saying: 

“Me have little papoose once. Gone now.” She 
pointed toward the sky. “ White woman have many 
papooses. Me none. Me want your papoose.” 

The name of this old squaw was Running Wolf. 

Old Running Wolf came often to our house. She 
would sit in perfect silence for hours, gazing intently at 
little Jessie. Then she would get up, wrap her old 
blanket around her, and ride away with bowed head; 


thinking, I dare say, of her own little papoose who had 
gone to be with the Great Spirit. 

There was a ledge of rock several hundred feet long 
about a mile from our house, and we had discovered 
during the summer of our stay in our new home that 
there were rattlesnakes in the crevices. But we had 
never seen a rattler around our home until a few weeks 
before the day our parents left us alone with little Jes- 
sie. Then father had discovered a huge rattler out by 
our barn and had killed him with a pitchfork. Mother 
was very nervous. But father had consoled us by saying: 

“T guess that if we let them alone the rattlers will 

let us alone, even if they do 
: come to the house.” 

One day father and 
mother and my four youngei 
brothers went on a visit to 
a relative ten miles distant. 
Nothing eventful occurred 
until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when I heard 
Ben, who had gone to the 
stable, calling out in a good 
deal of excitement: 

‘Rube! Oh, Rube! Come 
out here quick! There’s a 
big rattler around here some 
place. I heard his rattle, 
and I believe that he is some 
place in the stable. Get a 
club and come a-running! ’ 

“ Sister, stay right here.” 

She nodded in assent. 
Ben and I prodded around 
looking for the rattler with- 
out finding him, and finally 
I said to Ben: “TI guess 
you were mistaken.” 

““T guess I was not,” re- 
torted Ben with unnecessary 
spirit. “ I heard that rattle 
as plainly as ever I heard 
anything in my life. 

An unearthly yell cut 
Ben’s words. short, and 
caused us to fairly jump in 
affright. The yell was re- 
peated as we reached the 


stable door. Then we yelled 
it what we saw, for there 
was old Running Wolf in 
the act of mounting her 
pony with little Jessie in 
her arms. Before we re- 
covered from our amazement 
the old squaw had ridden 
away, lashing her pony to 
its utmost speed. She 
looked back and screeched 
out something unintelligi- 
ble to us, and then disap- 
peared in clouds of dust. 

Our parents returned at 
six o’clock. When mother 
heard our story she said to 
father: 

“Go in pursuit, John! 
Go quickly, and'do not come 
back without my little girl 
even if you are gone for 
years!” 

Her voice quivered then, 
and she covered her face with 
her hands. We all began to 
cry, and even father sobbed aloud. 

But all our fears, happily, proved to be unfounded. 
Running Wolf herself brought the baby back in a few 
hours. She had discovered that Jessie had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake and took her away to heal the wound 
which she did most successfully. Lee Dove.as. 
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THE DALE CREEK BRIDGE, A DIZZY CROSSING REPLACED BY A GREAT EMBANKMENT. 
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THE ASPEN TUNNEL, 6,000 FEET THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 


LESSENING TIME AND DISTANCE TO THE PACIFIC. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD SPENDING 15,000,000 ON A STUPENDOUS WORK.—Psorocrapss By J. E. Stimson.—{SeEr Pace 215.] 
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American Traffic 





How the “‘Community of Interest’? Railroad Organization Is Planning To Secure the 
Carrying Trade Between Europe and Asia, Via America. 


Girdles the World. 








AN epoch—the first—in transcontinental railroading 
has ended. It began with the construction of the Pacific 
The purposes for which they were built were 
to bind the country together and to afford means for pio- 
neers to reach fertile lands without enduring the hard- 
ships and dangers of primitive methods of travel. The 
railways were constructed along the old emigrant trail, 
which was not by hundreds of miles the shortest way 
across the continent. 
of least resistance. He made his trail around mountains 
and not over or through them. 


railroads. 


The pioneer had followed the line 


The railroads followed 
They have been use- 
ful to a high degree in opening the country for settle- 
ment, and now because of them there is a continuous line 
of human life from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

A new era is opening. It is beginning with magnifi- 
cently ambitious and stupendous projects. The 
munity of interest” of the great transcontinental lines 
—an arrangement so much discussed and evidently so 


his path because it was the easiest. 


** com- 


little understood in New York—and the millions of dol- 
lars that have been, are being, and will be expended on 
the Pacific railroads are significant indications that the 
ambitions of our greatest financiers and railroad mana- 
gers have overpassed the bounds of the continent and 
that they are reaching out to secure a great share of the 
Even at this early period it is 
evident that these Alexanders of commerce have matured 
a colossal plan. 


world’s carrying trade. 


The shortest route between Asia and the European 
trade centres is across the two oceans and the North 
American continent. The Union Pacific Railroad, which 
has within two years expended $15,000,000 in improv- 
ing its right of way, now has affiliated with it steam- 
ship lines from San Francisco to the Orient. General 
Passenger Agent Lomax, who has made a thorough and 
successful study of this subject, at Salt Lake City re- 
cently intimated to me that better and larger steamships 


might soon be expected on these lines—vessels which 





would equal Atlantic steamships in carrying capacity, 
comfort and speed. 
American carrying lines of the first class from New York 


Therefore, we may expect to have 


across the continent to San Francisco, and thence over the 
Pacific Ocean to India, China, and Japan. The trade for 
which they will reach is great now and is capable of 
enormous expansion. 
the goal of European traders. 
laws and by reason of improved methods of communica- 
tion, the profit of supplying Asia and of carrying prod- 
ucts to and from that continent will largely accrue to 
Americans. 


Asia has for many centuries been 
Now, because of natural 


Asia comprises one-third of the land surface of ‘he 
globe. It appears to be possible for Americans to esizb- 
lish trade relations with at least 600,000,000 of its peo- 
ple. These people—some with the most ancient of civil- 
izations and others almost barbarian—are susceptible to 
the influences of cheap prices. They will buy and sell, 
and will favor the best markets for themselves. They 
supply many commodities to the Western world, and in 
return buy many. All these must be moved to and from 
America and Europe. For all, as I have already inti- 
mated, the shortest route is across the American con- 
tinent. 

This is not all. With American steamships crossing 
the Pacific Ocean and with direct railroads from the 
Pacific coast to New York the plans of the magnates of 
finance and trade will not be fully realized. The reason 
for the recent purchase by J. Pierpont Morgan of a great 
line of English steamships has not yet been fully ex- 
plained. Let me suggest that the object of acquiring 
these ships was to complete the scheme of having exclu- 
sively American carriers on the shortest route between 
Europe and Asia via America. No grander project, nor 
any fraught with more important consequences to the 
human race, has ever been matured in our day. Trans- 
lated, it means in the future an American trade-girdle 
around the world. Carried to its logical ultimate se- 
quence it will make Europe and Asia commercial tribu- 
taries of our country. 

There is still another aspect. 
midway between the two continents. 
needed supplies cheaper than can Asia. It can supply 
Asia at lower prices than Europe can offer. We have 
these consumers respectively on our right and on our left 
hand. Already Europe looks to us for many of life’s 
necessities. The developmerits of Asiatic trade will 
largely increase in the near future. More manufacturing 
establishments will be required. There must be great 
additions to our agricultural products in order that the 
demands of increased industrial population and of the 
Asiatic market may be supplied. At this juncture nearly 
all the naturally productive land has been taken up. 
The scenes attending the recent throwing open of Indian 
reservations to settlement show that the supply of good 


The United States is 
It can give Europe 


farming land is not equal to the demand. 
will grow less and the demand greater unless the art of 


The supply 


man does for the arid lands what nature has failed to 
do. There are thousands of millions of acres in the far 
West which need only water-supply to produce crops In 
profusion undreamed of in the East, and whose yield 
will be more certain and regular than that of lands which 
depend on the early and later rains. No droughts will 
The 
subject of irrigation is therefore closely connected with 
the daring and dazzling project for obtaining the bulk 
of the carrying trade of the world for our country. Or- 
ganizations have been formed within a few weeks in the 


ever blight the corn crop of an irrigated section. 


middle West to make this subject paramount before the 
people of the country. The railroad companies inter- 
ested in the development of that section have taken the 
matter up. 
Heretofore the Pacific Railroad interests have not 
made the possibilities and need of irrigation prominent. 
Now the Union Pacific Railroad is prepared to urge upon 
Congress the necessity of storage reservoirs and artesian 
wells for irrigating purposes, and to propose that the 
nation shall pay for the work in the first instance and 
be reimbursed by yearly rentals collected from those who 
the the Western 
“deserts” and make our country the granary of the 


use water. Irrigation will abolish 
world, and will help to do away with the horrible Asiatic 
famines, which are now recurring with frightful fre- 
quency. Necessarily included in the programme is the 
development of the coal and iron mines and the oil wells 
of Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, and other Western 
States. 


posits of coal, iron, and oil. 


In these sparsely-settled areas are enormous de- 
Frequently they are met 
near the surface. In order that the deposits may be de- 
veloped these States need population. To secure that 
sufficient 
Hence the paramount factor in the Around-the-World 
Route is the irrigation of the arid lands of the West. 


they must be able to raise food products. 


I have hinted at the physical work being done by the 
Pacific railroads to realize the purpose of conquering the 
The Southern Pacific, the Cen- 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, 


world’s carrying trade. 
tral Pacific, the 
and the Oregon Short Line, as well as the Denver and 
Rio Grande and Union Pacific, are all engaged in daring 
engineering exploits to lessen grades, abolish curves, and 
shorten distances. In nearly every instance the work is 
The 
Union Pacifie has been engaged with thousands of men 
and all the latest machine adaptations for nearly two 


either just beginning or is about to be commenced. 


years in gigantic operations of this nature. This rail- 
road has been indeed reconstructed and realigned for a 
considerable part of its length, and the work has been 
done so quietly and in regions so remote from the news- 
gatherers that the metropolitan daily papers have failed 
to note either the magnitude of the improvements or 
their far-reaching significance. Nor have they compre- 
hended the fact that in the West there never 
greater demand for labor than now. 

tractors will eagerly employ all comers. 


was a 
The railroad eon- 

They are scour- 
ing the cities for men who can wield pickaxes and 
shovels. 

Along the lines of the roads the traveler sees on the 
desert vast camps of Italians, negroes, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, and men of all other nationalities engaged in 
a task that will make shorter the time between the East 
and the West. This sturdy and motley armv of men are 
doing work that will become as histori¢al as that of the 
first laying of the rails onthe old emigrant trail. The 
railroads are abandoning this trail, over which so many 
thousands of disheartened pioneers strode their weary 
way. The object now is not to follow the easiest line, 
but to build by the most direct route. 
not going around mountains. They are going through 
them. Twelve hours’ time is to be saved by the Union 
Pacific in the run from Chieago to San Francisco. That 
will necessitate an aggregate expenditure of not less than 
$25,000,000. The money is provided, and a good deal of 
it has been spent so quietly that not many people in Wall 
Street have known that the magnificent work .was under 
way. 

The general statement may be made that the Union 
Pacific Railroad has been virtually reconstructed from 
Cheyenne to Aspen, a distance of nearly 800 miles. This 
is the most thinly-settled region along the line. Men, 
machinery, materials, and supplies all had to be brought 
from far-away places. A brief review of some of the 
most impressive work will show its magnitude. The line 
was changed from Buford to Laramie. This was the most 
difficult, and probably the heaviest, railroad grading 
ever undertaken in the West. The work required the 
moving of 9,000,000 cubic yards of material and the 
boring of a tunnel 1,900 feet long. Two and a quarter 
miles west of Buford is “ the Lone Tree fill,” which con- 
tains 270,000 cubic yards of Sherman gravel, and is 
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seventy-eight feet high and 2,5)00 feet long. Three and 
one-half miles further west is} another fill of 290,000 
cubic yards. It is 1,500 feet lomg and 125 feet high. 
Every traveler who has maide the overland journey 
across the continent will recall the famous Sherman sta- 
tion, the highest point on the Rocky Mountains that the 
railroad reached. The elevation above sea-level was 8,240 
feet. Here stood, and still stands, the stone monument 
erected to the memory of the Ames brothers, whose en- 
ergy was so helpful when the road was originally con- 
structed. Thousands of tra 
unique tribute on the desert 
will be seen from afar. 





lers have admired this 
suntain-top. Hereafter it 
Sherman Hill has been aban- 
doned, and the new line crosses the Rockies at an eleva 
tion of 250 feet less. 

From Buford to Laramie twenty-nine miles of new 
track have been constructed, and a distance of nineteen 
miles has been saved. In some places along the old line 


there were grades of ninety-eight feet to the mile. This 
necessitated large expenditure for fuel, enormous loco- 


motives, and the employment of pushing-engines. The 
grades have been made uniformly 43.3 feet per mile. On 
the old line there were curves with a total of 11,364 
West 
of Sherman work of the same character and magnitude 
There is no need to particulari 
Each aids in reducing the grade a 


degrees ; these have been reduced to 4,464 degrees. 
has been done. ? 
and fills. 
the curves and in saving distance, which i 

A unique engineering feat has bee 
accomplished in the elimination of the Dale Creek bridge, 
heretofore almost as famous as the Sherman grade. On 


“time is money.” 


the old line Dale Creek was crossed by a bridge 159 feet 


high. This has been abolished. The waters of the creek 
now flow through three rows of sixty-inch pipes. while 
in place of the bridge is a fill 115 feet high, 2,500 feet 
There 
was a unique celebration of the Fourth of July at Dale 
Creek. At its edge was a great rock—Gibraltar Cone- 

190 feet above the grade. 


long, and containing 600,000 yards of material. 


It was drilled and loaded with 
about 1,000 kegs of black powder and 1,000 pounds of 
dynamite, and the national anniversary was celebrated 
by the firing of these charges, blowing out the whole hill. 

The largest single piece of work ever undertaken by 
the Union Pacific is still in progress. It is known as the 
Aspen cut-off. 
which has at all times, and especially in the Winter, bom 
Through this 
section the road has wended its way with many sharp 


The intention is to avoid Tapiaco Hill, 
a most difficult piece vi road to operate. 


and dangerous curves, and grades so heavy that helping- 
engines have been required for heavy trains in both di- 
These difficulties are to be avoided by the con- 
struction of Aspen tunnel, through the ridge of the 
mountain of that name, which is one of the foot-hills of 
The tunnel will be about 6,000 feet 
Owing to the character of the material 
encountered, and the presence of water in large quanti- 


rections. 


the Wasatch range. 
or a mile long. 


ties, the construction of this tunnel is of peculiar inter 
The formation is of the car: 
boniferous, in which are found soft shells, coiifirming 
the generally accepted theory that once there was a vast 
Sandstones uplifted here by some 
great convulsion of nature are left tilted at an angle of 
about twenty-five degrees. 

The line built in connection with the tunnel is twenty- 
two miles long, and it shortens the distance ten miles. 
Of equal importance are the facts. that there are no 
grades heavier than forty-three feet per mile and no 
curve greater than three degrees and forty-six minutes. 
These particulars I have recited to show the character of 
the work on which the Union Pacifie’s new 
expended $15,000,000 in two years. This sum is in ex 
cess of the entire cost of many important railroad sys- 
tems. This vast .expenditure has beer made where it 
would do the most good. For instance, on one section in 
Wyoming 155 miles of new track have been laid with a 
distance saving of thirty miles. Recently Mr. A. Darlow, 
a very able manager, who has charge of the Union Pacific 
Railroad’s department of publicity, invited a number of 
the most prominent newspaper men of the West to in- 
spect the improvements on a special train. He made the 
arrangements in ample and faultless manner, and ear- 
ried them out as they were wade. General Passenger 
Agent Lomax, with other important railroad officials, 
accompanied the excursior. He is a master of the details 
of* transcontinental transportation, and has a fund of 
information and a capacity for imparting his knowledge 
which is as rare as it is desirable. Some of the party 
were J. G. Bond, Chicago Record-Herald; W. W. Camp, 
Railway and Engineering Review ; Francis W. Lane, Chi- 
cago Railway Age; John Carroll, Denver Post ; George R. 
Caldwell, Denver News; Paul Chamberlain, Denver Re- 
publican; H. A. Herrick, Denver Times; F. W. MeCul- 
loch, Omaha Bee; A. N. McKay, Salt Lake Herald; 8. 
Kerr, Salt Lake Tribune; Wade Mumford, Kansas City 
Star; Jacob V. Wolf, Lincoln Post ; John Nordhouse, Ne- 
braska City Conservative; W. R. Watson, Omaha Her- 
ald ; L. M. Kuhns, St. Paul Globe; J. B. Parker, St. Louis 
Chronicle. The truthful narratives of these gentlemen 
and of the others in the party must have surprised even 
the people of the West, whose knowledge of the work in 
progress had previously been of the vaguest sort. 
Hensy McMu.en. 4 
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est to students of geology. 


ocean at this point. 


owners have 
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Help Wanted, Quick. 


WANTED, an able-bodied man to be the anti-Tammany 
candidate for mayor of New York. He may have any 
kind of polities he likes, provided hé hasn’t too much of 
any one kind. If his father was a German, his mother 
an Irish woman, and he was born in the American con- 
sulate of Italy, so much the better, providing he is really 
a true-blue Aierican after all. He must be puritanical 
enough to suit the Puritans, but not pious enough to be 
painful to a Bowery constituency. He must be cultured 
enough to catch the Murray Hill vote and a good enough 
all-around fellow to be willing to kiss the babies down in 
Mulberry Bend, He must not be an old man, but just 
old enough. If he has had previous experience it will be 
all right, proviling he made no enemies while in office. 
If any such man lives this side of heaven, let him hurry 
headquarters, 





up and apply at once at C U 
*Steenth Street, Manhattan. 


A Philosopher’s Reflections. 

TuaT stories of wild and foolish sayings of Chicago 
professors are getting too frequent to be true. 

That exposures of police rascality in New York, like 
South American wars, have long since lost their thrill- 
ing qualities. 

hat it is the men “ behind the books” who are having 
their turn in naval affairs just now. 

[hat a comprrison between the movement of cold mo- 
lasses and the ¢elerity of the indemnity negotiations in 

a would be a cruel libel on the molasses. 
that the “end of the Boer war” is a phrase that 
cms to belong in the category of millennial hopes. 
hat the feats of M. Dumont and his flying-machine 
ford a pleasing variation on the antics of French duel- 
ists. 

Chat the proposed peanut trust in the South may be 
one of the few things in this world that amount to 
shucks. 

That the makers of State constitutions in the South 
are realizing that negro disenfranchisement is a two- 
edged sword with the sharpest side cutting their way. 


Had Read of Them. 


He was showing his country cousin the sights in the 
harbor. 

“That big ship,” said he, “is a man-of-war, and the 
little vessel on this side is a tug.” 

“Then that dear little one is a tug-of-war,” replied 
she cheerfully. “ I’ve read of them.” 


The Little Men. 


“ THERE goes Mrs. Spouter, the famous woman ora- 
tor.” 

“Who is that little man with her?” 

‘*T am not sure, but I think it is her husband.” 


A Coming Catastrophe. 

THE old family cat awoke from a nap before the fire 
and stretched himself in the manner common to cats. 
Margie looked at him with distended eyes. 

“My doodness! ” she exclaimed ; “ I dess ze tat’s doin’ 
t’ boil over.” 


4 
Knew Her Business. 
Mistress (first day) —* Bridget, can you make a good 
mock-turtle soup? ” 
Bridget—* Sure I can, mum.” 
Mistress—“ Well, I’m going to market now. What 
shall I get you for it?” 
Bridget (a little flushed and perplexed) —“ Jist a car- 
rot, mum, an’ a dit av a turnip an’ onion an’ a very small 
piece av mock turtle, mum.” 


Wouldn’t Have Time. 


First Travelep—“ Do you understand this labor ques- 
tion that everybody is talking about? ” 

Second Travéer (emphatically )—* I do not, sir.” 

First Traveler—* Well, I’ll explain it to you.” 

Second Travejer—“ You'll have to excuse me. You see 
I’m going to be on this train only seventeen hours.” 


A Little Omission. 
First Suburbenite—* That new cook I got yesterday 
was uneasy all the way out from town.” 
Second Suburbanite—* What was the matter?” 
First Suburbanite—*I forgot to buy her a return 
ticket.” 


On the Golf-links. 


MISS OLDGIRL’S FIRST ATTEMPT WITH THE 








STICKS. 











Looking Forward. 
* Don’t you think, dear, we might. afford one of the 
horseless carriages? ” 
“ We might take the horseless part now and wait for 


‘fortune to bring us the rest.” 


The Real Thing. 


Lady (admiring gifts at wedding) —* Ah! these are 
the souvenir spoons.” 

Maid (indignantly)—‘“ No, indeed, mum! They’re 
solid silver.” 


The First Payment. 
Cora—* I was so surprised when Mr. de Jinks called 
to pay the compliments of the season.” 
Merritt—* No wonder. That’s the only thing I ever 
knew him to pay.” 


Literary Talk. 
Miriem—*“ Don’t you think my new hat a poem, 
Ned?” 
Ned (critically)—“ From its height, dear, I should 
instead compare it to a short story.” 


ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters, makes work 
and hearts both lighter. At druggists’ and ‘grocers’. 





More Boxes of Gold. 


AND Many GREENBACKS. 


To secure additional information directly from the 
people, it is proposed to send little boxes of gold and 
greenbacks to persons who write the most interesting, 
detailed, and truthful descriptions of their experience on 
the following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by coffee drinking and 
by changing from coffee to Postum? 

2. Do you know any one who has been driven away 
from Postum because it came to the table weak and char- 
acterless at the first trial? 

3. Did you set such a person right regarding the easy 
way to make Postum clear, black, and with a crisp, rich 
taste? 

4. Have you ever found a better way to make it than 
to use four heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint of water, let 
stand on stove until real boiling begins, then note the 
clock and allow it to continue easy boiling for fifteen 
minutes from that time, stirring down occasionally? (A 
piece of butter about the size of a navy bean, placed in 
the pot will prevent boiling over.) 

5. Give names and account of those you know to have 
been cured or helped in health*by the dismissal of coffee 
and the daily use of Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

6, Write names and addresses of twenty friends whom 
you believe would be benefited by leaving off coffee. 
(Your name will not be divulged to them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd.. 
Battle Creek, Mich., writing your own name and address 
clearly. 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry or fanciful 
letters, just plain, truthful statements. 

Decision will be made between October 30th and No 
vember 10th, 1901, by three judges, not members of the 
Postum Cereal Co., and a neat little box containing a $10 
gold piece sent to each of the five best writers, a box con- 
taining a $5 gold piece to each of the twenty next best 
writers, a $2 greenback to each of the 100 next best, and 
a $1 greenback to each of the 200 next best writers, mak- 
ing cash prizes distributed to 325 persons. 

Almost every one intewested in pure food and drink is 
willing to have their name and letter appear in the pa- 
pers, for such help as it may offer to the human race. 
However, a request to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and each 
letter will be held in high esteem by the company, as an 
evidence of such friendship, while the little boxes of gold 
and envelopes of money will reach many modest writers 
whose plain and sensible letters contain the facts desired, 
although the sender may have but small faith in winning 
at the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends and see how 
many among you can win prizes. It is a good, honest 
competition and in the best kind of a eause. 
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RICH EXTERIOR OF THE PALACE OF AGRICULTURE. 
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IMPOSING FACADE OF THE COTTON PALACE. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE SPACIOUS ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


CHARLESTON’S WEST INDIAN EXPOSITION, TO BE OPENED IN DECEMBER.—[See Page 223.] 
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THE FIRST POST-OFFICE AT LAWTON. 

















THE FIRST FRAME BUILDINGS IN THE NEW CITY. 
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THE TENT CITY OF LAWTON--THE TRANSFORMATION BEGINS. 


LAWTON, THE CITY WHICH SPRANG UP IN A NIGHT. 


A DREARY PRAIRIE TRANSFORMED INTO A BUSTLING TOWN.—PxoroGraPHED FoR LEsiin’s WEEKLY By F. L. PaYyNE.—[{SEE PaGE 221.] 
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A City Rose in a Night. 


A MONTH ago the site of Lawton, Oklahoma, was a 
ist plain covered with buffalo grass. Then hundreds of 
rairie schooners were seen bound from the East, North, 
uth and West to a common point, 
people ; then an Arab camp with snow-white tents upon 
tents was. spread over the vast plain. 


< 


T 


with thousands of 


Then came canvas 
staurants, stores, saloons, in order, until the place has 
Coney Island aspect, with dance and gambling halls 
d all manner of noisy entertainments. 

magine the stately city of the future, 


At last we can 


with colleges, 


urches, schools, palatial homes, long, broad avenues, 
eltered by majestic elms. 
s begun to make with rapid strides. 
If the other towns in Oklahoma were made in a day it 
n be said of Lawton that it was made in an hour. 
iousands of people went there for the Kiowa and Co- 
»aneche country registration, and to-day it is the mebtrop- 
is of the new reservation. On July 26th a town site 
joining old Fort Sill was set apart for a land office 
d named Lawton by the authorities in Washington. 
ldiers camped there and kept the squatter out until 
ly 29th, when the registration closed, both at El Reno 
d Lawton, and the squatters were permitted to return 
the reservation. In less than an hour 5,000 persons 
1.d squatted on town lots, and in three hours it had a 
» pulation of 7,000. Prairie schooners have arrived 
ily since that time, and the population has grown 
iazingly. Miles out cappers met the prairie schooners 
d extolled the respective merits of Lawton and Squaw 
joller, a rival town across Cache Creek. Squaw Holler’s 
pulation rose to 3,000 during the week before the land- 
drawing, but since that it has shrunk because some one 
started a rumor that Comanche Jack had drawn the site 
in the government’s great lottery. 


t 


Such is the history Lawton 
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pected to accomplish reforms, the urgent need for which 
has been called to the attention of Congress in every 
report of Postmasters-General for the last ten years. The 
effect of these orders, which become operative October 
Ist, will be to exclude from the second class thousands 
of tons of matter 


which will either be diverted to other 


channels entirely and thus relieve the department of 
the heavy loss involved in carrying it at the second-class 
rate, or will be transported at the third-class rate, eight 
With this 
largely reduced weight of the mails would come, through 


cents a pound, which brings in a fair profit. 


reweighings, greatly lessened expenditures for mail trans- 


portation, and it may be that retrenchments can be ef- 


fected along other lines which will tend to swell the 
aggregate. This would mean the saving of many mill- 
ions of dollars annually, although it will, 
be some little time before exact results can be stated. 


Assuming, 


of necessity, 
however, that as a result of these orders 
the deficit, which for the fiscal year just ended amounted 
to something less than four millions, is wiped out, and 
a surplus of, say, fifteen millions shown at the end of a 
year or two, what shall be the next reform, made possible 
by this unusually favorable condition of the finances of 
the department ? Or shall 
there be a universal extension of the rural free delivery 
service—a service yet in its infancy, 


Shall it be one-cent postage? 


but already deep 
rooted in the hearts of the rural population? Shall the 
farmer, who in the past has complained of neglect by 
his government, be favored; or shall the city dweller, 
who undoubtedly contributes in far greater proportion to 
the coffers of the department, be given the advantage of 
a postage rate cut in half? Why not compromise? Say 
to the farmer that he shall have his mail delivered and 
collected daily at his gate, which is undoubtedly his 
due; but at the same time permit the business man of 


George 
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A. Forsyth, and Colonel W. E. Harrington. 
More States are said to have been represented at the 
Sea Girt butts this year than any previous shoot either 
that place or Creedmoor ever saw. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
THE best proof of the truth of the charges against 
benefit 
system is found in the fact that the leading fraternal 
orders themselves, 


the instability and weakness of the fraternal 


assembled in a fraternal congress, 


besought the various States te enact legislation restrict- 
ing the organization of new beneficial societies and limit- 
Several of the States 
have enacted such laws. In Maine, for instance, 


ing the scope of their operation. 
bene- 
ficial orders with insurance features must have at least 


five hundred members. 

** Organizer,” Detroit, Mich.: The premiums received by the 
New York Life last year averaged not far from a million dollars a 
week. (2) It is much smaller. (3) Undoubtedly. 

*G.,” Charleston, S. C.: The statement is only partly true 
All the three great New York companies showed a substantial 
surplus earned in 1900. That of the Equitable Life was over 
$9,000,000. (2) It is a fair offer. The Prudential’s guarantee 
1s good. 

oy Worcester, Mass.: If you are insurable in a good, 
solid, old-line company, it would be wiser to ap 2 your policy 
and take out a new one in a new company. do not believe 
that .under the terms of your contract you on get a paid-up 
policy that will be worth much. 

" * Portland, Me.: There is no exaggeration in the state- 
ment that the cash receipts of the Mutual Life of New York, 
in premiums and income from investments during the fifty-eight 
years of its existence, have amounted to over one billion of 
dollars. It has paid to its policy holders nearly $600,000,000, 
and still holds for future payments $325,000,000. 

ad = Brockton, Mass. : f do not advise insurance in the small 
dannii to which you refer. It has not been as successful as some 
of the old-line companies, such as the Equitable, the New York 
Life, the Mutual Life, the Prudential, or companies of that class. 
You would do better in the end to take out a policy in the strong 
est company you can find. Security is the first essential of good 


life insurance. 
[~~ 
She Jeome. 





Town lots in Lawton were sold on Au- 
gust 6th by the commissioner appointed 
by Secretary Hitchcock. Some corner lots 
sold for as much as $3,000, the intention 
of every buyer being to sell again at a 
profit. Men who could not get in the lit- 
tle house where the sale was held became 
hysterical, and thought the chance of 
lifetime gone. forever, but no one 
bought felt secure enough about the per- 
manenee of Goo Goo avenue, the principal 
street, to put up a substantial building, 
and hardly 
peared. 
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a frame house has yet ap- 
The bank and newspaper offices 
came to town on wheels—and on wheels 
ready to depart they still remain. 

‘Bat ” Carr, the city marshal, pro- 
posed to have a wide-open town. He could 
sixty-nine gambling dens, thirty- 
one grocery stores, and eighteen restau- 
rants before the town was officially or- 
ganized. Carr ran against a snag, how 
ever, in Judge MeAtee, who summarily 
dismissed him. Miss -Mattie Beals, the 
Wichita girl, who drew a prize claim near 
the town site, accepted his place tempo- 
rarily “for the good of the tewn,” but 
when she had run “ Bat” Carr out of 
town she resigned, as the strain was too much for her, 
and a tall Texan took her place. Besides its mining- 
camp life and scenes, Lawton has shirt-waists, silk hats, 
an! society. It tolerates silk hats as no Colorado 
mining town ever did, a sign that the stove-pipe has 
hed the frontier to stay. 


count 
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Is One-cent Postage Coming ? 
(Continued from page 206.) 


that instead of a profit the books of the department, 
at the close of the fiscal year 1884, showed a loss 
of over two millions. The increase of the unit of 
Weight from the half to the full ounce, in 1885, caused 
no compensating addition to the volume of correspond- 
ec, and the Postmaster-General has been obliged ever 
e, with unvarying monotony, to report each year a 
dvlieit of greater or less pronortions. 
Judging from past experiences, therefore, it would 
m evident that, as a business proposition pure and 
simple, the people would not be greatly benefited by 
Ohe-cent postage if, as a result, the deficits, to be paid 
them, would be correspondingly increased; and that 
‘ore such a reduction in postage, even if deemed pref- 
able to other needed reforms and innovations, is made, 
some retrenchments along established lines should be 
eifected that would enable the department to conduct 
the service without loss. > 

But, without doubt, one-cent postage is to-day more 
nearly probable than it has ever been before, made so 
a a courageous administrative step recently taken 

y Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith. On July 
7th last the Postmaster-General, after consultation with 
the legal branch of the government, issued orders relating 
to the admission of publications to the second-class rate 
of postage—one cent a pound—which are confidently ex- 








THE NEW AUTO-RAPID-FIRE GUN. 
MaJor R. P. Davipson LEAVING CHICAGO FOR WASHINGTON WITH A LETTER FROM 
GENERAL OTIS TO GENERAL MILES.— Photographed for *‘ Leslie’s Weekly” 
by S. E. Wright, Chicago. 


the large cities and towns to mail all letters intended for 
local delivery, “drop letters,” at one cent an ounce. 

If present predictions of great gain in revenue as a 
result of reforming the abuses of the second-class rate of 


postage are verified, and some radical change in our 


‘ postal system seems justified, the problem then to be 


solved may, perhaps, be stated in the following terms: 
Whether we shall have a universal rate of one-cent post- 
age; or whether we shall not, rather, use the surplus for 
the general extension of the rural mail service; or 
whether a combination of the two can be effected, and 
thus favor both city and country? The answer to the 
above will, of course, have to come from Congress, 


ye 7 ae 


The Great Rifle Match at Sea Girt. 


A SERIES of events of great and universal interest to 
riflemen and lovers of out-door sport generally were the 
matches of the international and interstate tourna- 
ments of riflemen at Sea Girt, N. J., beginning on Fri- 
day, August 30th. The chief. interest centred in the 
contest on September 5th between a team from the Do- 
minion Rifle Association, of Canada, and an American 
team selected for the occasion by General Bird W. 
Spencer, president of the National Rifle Association. 
The prize was the Centennial Palma Trophy, representa- 
tive of the world’s championship. Other teams entering 
these contests were one from the United States Marine 
Corps, and others representing rifle associations in New 
York, Maine, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. The latter 


State sent its crack marksmen in the persons of Captain 
W. D. Perrin and R. LeB. Bowen, Lieutenant-Colonel 


Automobiles in Warfare. 


A FORMIDABLE battery of two auto-guns, 
built under the supervision of Major R. P. 
Davidson, in the manual training school of 

Military 
Chicago, has 


the Northwestern 
Highland Park, 
general attention. 
the road weigh about 


Academy, at 
attracted 
The carriages ready for 
1,200 pounds, and 
each is equipped with one of Colt’s auto- 
matic rapid-fire guns, firing 480 shots per 
minute. The crew of gun No, 1 is made up 
of Major R. P. Davidson, Lieutenant G. P. 
Hart, Corporal F. M. 
Corporal C. and of gun No. 2, Cap- 
tain J. A. Ridgway, Lieutenant E. W. 
Sergeant H. B. Kehoe, and Cor- 
D. Clark. The auto-guns started 
army headquarters at 
letter from 
Miles, at 


Harshberger, and 


Green; 


Knowles, 
poral H. 
from Chicago to 
General Otis to 
Washington. On the 


carry a 
General 


return the party will stop at Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, West 
Point, and the Pan-American Exposi- 


tion. The party 
ing outfit and live on the way in army 
style. Both 


twelve-horse-power 


carry tents and camp- 


carriages are equipped with 


gasolene engines and 


powerful acetylene gas search-lights. The journey will 


be made mostly by night, to avoid frightening horses on 


the way. The speed of the machines is thirty-five miles 


an hour over good roads and fifteen miles over country 
roads. Four men ride on each machine, sitting back to 
back. Military men are carefully watching the out- 
come of this invention. 


Crowded Berlin. 


SEtpom has Berlin seen similar crowds certainly never have 
so many Americans passed through the Brandenburg gate, as 
has been the case this season. The hotels are filled with joyous 
crowds, and everybody is anxious to see the Kaiser. The happy 
position of the Grand Hotel de Rome, with a sweeping front 
facing the Boulevard Unter .den Linden, is apparently well 
known to flie initiated, and many well-known Americans have 
crowded its lobbies and the picturesque restaurant, .and occasion- 
ally it has even been overcrowded. -The Grand Hotel de Rome 
has the exceptional advantage of facing the corner Unter den 
Linden and Charlotten Street—a double’ front as it were, and 
both looking out on the Boulevard and the magnificent Opera 
plaza with its’ historic buildings, and the kaleidoscopic scenes 
which pass this,corner daily. Indeed, some of the corner suites, 
like those in the Waldorf-Astoria, ‘command an incomparable 
view over histofic Berlin. The interior is furnished and sup- 
plied with the latest improvements, and the cuisine has the 
advantage of being the first in Berlin, if not in Germany. 





A Mother’s Milk 


may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. A 
failing milk is usually a poor milk. Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk has been the standard for more than 
forty years. Send 10ce. for “ Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson 
St., N. ¥. 





A Wholesome Tonic. 


HoORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. S. L. WiitraMs, Clarence, Iowa, says: “I have 
used it to grand effect in cases where a general tonic was 
needed. For a nerve tonic | think it the best I have ever 
used,” 
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v The cities of the western half of the 
Austin @ United States not placed on this chart are 


as follows: Laredo, Texas; El Paso, 
Texas; Denver, Col.; Leadville, Col.; 
Cripple Creek, Col.; Colorado Springs, 
Col.; Pueblo, Col.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Salt Lake, Utah ; Og- 
A) den, Utah ; Butte, Mont,; Helena, Mont.; 





nop o F mM z 3} Anaconda, Mont.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
Y F = Seattle, Wash,; Tacoma, Wash.; Spo- 
p L c kane, Wash.; Walla Walla, Wash.; Port- 


o ® land, Ore.; Astoria, Ore.; San Francisco, 
SCALE or RADII Ss? i > Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Oakland, Cal,; 
; i. ss Sacramento, Cal.; Stockton, Cal.; San 
Q & g + Jose, Cal.; Alameda, Cal.; Berkely, Cal. ; 
= Ss of Fresno, Cal.; Pasadena, Cal ; San Di- 
— ei _ ego, Cal. 
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THE WONDERFUL CITY GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REMARKABLY INTERESTING CHART PREPARED FOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY BY PROFESSOR EDWARD D. JONES. COPYRIGHT, 1901. 


In 1790 there were six cities in the United States spect to our present proportion of urban inhabitants According to our census of 1900, out of 76,148.°76 
having a populaticn of over 8,000. In 1900 there were we resemble Germany, Belgium, and Canada. We have total population, 47,736,878 persons were living in ‘le 
545 such cities, while the number of villages and cities a larger urban population than France, or Italy, or country or in towns and villages of less than 4,000 in- 
having over 4,000 population was 1,158, and the total Spain, but less than Great Britain. habitants; 3,380,193 lived in cities of from 4,000 to 
number of incorporated places was 10,602. The urban Ralph Waldo Emerson has said: “Of great cities 8,000 inhabitants; 5,273,887 lived in cities betwen 
population has usually been interpreted to include all you cannot compute the influence. In New York, in 8,000 and 25,000; 2,839,933 in cities from 25,000 to 
persons living in places of over 8,000 inhabitants. Ac- Montreal, in New Orleans and the farthest colonies, in 50,000; 5,121,876 in cities between 50,000 and 200,000, 
cording to this definition the urban population of our Guiana, in Guadeloupe, a middle-aged gentleman is and 11,795,809 in cities of over 200,000 population. If, 
country, at the date of the first census in 1790, was just embarking with all his property to fulfill the instead of placing the limit of urban conditions at 
3.35 per cent. of the total population; in 1900 it was dream of his life and spend his old age in Paris; so that places of 4,000 population, we include all persons |iv- 
33.1 per cent. The twelfth census has modified the a fortune falls into the massive wealth of that city ing in incorporated places, we find that in 1900 there 
definition of urban population, and it now includes every day in the year. Astronomers come because were 35,849,516 persons, or 47.1 per cent. of the total 
persons in cities of over 4,000 population. The urban there they can find apparatus and companions; chemist, population, living in these 10,602 places. 
population of 1900 was 37.3 per cent. of the total pop- geologist, artist, musician, dancer, because there only The location of cities in the United States has been, 
ulation. Briefly stated, the United States at the first are grandees and their patronage, appreciators and from an economic point of view, more rational than is 
census had one-thirtieth of its population in cities; at patrons. Demand and supply run into every invisible the case in older countries. The ancient causes for the 
its last census, over one-third were in cities. In re- and unnamed province of whim and passion.” location of cities, such as the burying-place of a hero 
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or patron saint, the existence of a pinnacle of rock 
impregnable as a fortress, or a residential locality 
favored by court influences, have played no part in 
the New World. In America economic considerations 
and the healthfulness and beauty of a location as a 
p 
Because of this the American city is an integral part 


ice of residence have been paramount considerations. 


of a well-knit industrial organism, and performs its 
functions economically. 

The existence of harbors, of mountain passes, and 
of mineral wealth have led to the placing of cities in 
this eountry as in all other countries. Before the 
recent enormous development of the railway the cities 
o! a country were chiefly strung like jewels of adorn- 
ment upon its rivers. Cities readily grew up on the 
upper courses of rivers at those points where water- 
power was afforded or they were at the head of river 
n. Vigation, at convenient fords, or where easy portages 
c« ald be made from one river to another. In the 
piddle river-courses an expensive bridge drew the 
lines of communication together; the bottom of a big 
b.nd suggested the point of disembarkment to reach 
a listant region. Rapids and obstructions require un- 
l.iding and reloading of goods, as formerly at Louis- 
vy le and foster communities. The limit of tide-water 
fies the upper limit for sailing vesels, and the head 
o navigation for sea-going vessels fixes the upper limit 
o: port location. The mouth of a river, if not hidden 
in swamps, might be the point for the great port to be 
sustained by the commerce of the entire river basin. 

The crossing points of lines of transportation are 
favorable places for city growth, especially when one 
s of conveyance must be exchanged for another, and 
wien ownership is advantageously transferred and 
bulk broken. The laying out of the national pike was 
the cornerstone for the claims of many a city in Ohio. 
Wheeling and Columbus owe something to this start. 
The fixing of a State capital or national capital, even 
though it may be as arbitrary a matter as Washington, 
insures a city of some dignity. 

There is no necessity for enlarging upon the part 
which the city plays in the industrial economy of a 
nation. Every person knows that the series of in- 
ventions upon which the factory system of production 
rests permitted the use of machines too large to be 
operated by hand or horse-power and too expensive to 
be left idle while a household turned from their opera- 
tion to the duties of farming or to the getting and 
delivering of materials worked upon or the perform- 
ance of other parts of a given manufacturing process. 
Economy of production for most lines of manufacturing 
according to this system requires artificial power, an 
aggregation of many machines, a permanent and suit- 
able structure, and finally, the assembling of many 
workmen. Having given the factory system, it is easy 
to see why the attractive power of a producing com- 
munity is to producers a sort of gravity exerted, within 
certain limits, “ directly as the mass, inversely as the 
Where the flour mills are, the coopers will 
be drawn; where the factories are, the makers and 
repairers of machines will locate. Where a male pop- 
ulation is engaged in certain industries, the manufac- 
turers of cloths, and of candies, and boxes will come 


distance.” 


to employ the women and children. As a_neighbor- 
hood grows there must be, to satisfy the needs of its 
population, builders and banks, lawyers, druggists, and 
retailers of all descriptions, and courts, executives, 
doctors, and undertakers. Like the growth of a rolling 
snowball, trade is added to trade, profession to pro- 
fession, until the network of economic relations is 
complete and the resulting organism is equipped to 
satisfy the multifarious wants of a twentieth-century 
colmunity. 

me industries are by their nature debarred from 
cities—such especially as require a large expanse of 
ground for their successful operation. Agricultural, 


horticultural, piseatory, dairy, and animal husbandry 
industries do not belong to the cities. Because of the 
large amount of waste material which must be dis- 
posed of in mining and quarrying these industries also 
are better carried on outside of cities. Where the con- 


ration of the processes of an industry in small 
e is possible it passes to the city, unless obnoxious. 
li the city are found those establishments requiring 
a lirge and constant supply of labor and those fabricat- 
ins a complex product from a large variety of materials. 
As an example of an exclusively city industry, the 
mnufaecture of pianos may be instanced. It requires 
skilled labor and numerous forms of iron and steel, as 
well as felt, ivory, choice woods, dyes, varnishes, etc., 
and its product is chiefly sold where wealth and refine- 
ment prevail. An analogous manufacture of a complex 
product from diverse elements is a great city news- 
paper, r 

As styles are born in the large cities, and pass from 
ne city to another, those trades ruled by fashion tend 
to locate in fashion centres. The entire list of trades 
Providing luxuries, including the artists, sculptors, mu- 
Sicians, milliners, caterers, etc., thrive best in those 
centres where wealth is accumulated and money is spent 
by men to impress their fellow-men. Finally, as has 
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been mentioned, the city, in the simple accomplishing 
of its communal functions, creates such industries as 
supply gas, water, street-car service, and such profes- 
sions as are needed for the enforcement of law, order, 
and cleanliness. 

As the city is the market for the products of the 
country, the location of cities controls, in an important 
degree, the character of agriculture. Near the city 
perishable articles such as truck and market-garden 
products may be raised. Further away orchard prod- 


223 


ucts, potatoes, hay, and the grains find their place. 
The more distant regions may devote themselves to 
cattle and sheep, and a limited range of vegetable prod- 
ucts. The principle is that the more distant a pro- 
ducing region lies from its market the more must its 
industry be limited to the production of such articles 
as concentrate great value in small bulk and possess 
keeping qualities and permanent and widely-recognized 


value, <q 








Charleston’s West Indian Exposition. 
By Waldon Fawcett. 








ALTHOUGH heralded less energetically than the Pan- 
American exhibition—an omission which may be attrib- 
uted to traditional Southern conservatism—the Inter- 
State and West Indian Exposition, which will open at 
Charleston, South Carolina, next December, will be pos- 
sessed of no less significance than the Buffalo show as 
a factor in the new trade development of the United 
States. Unlike other World’s Fairs, the display to be 
made in the city where was fired the first shot of the 
Civil War is not designed to commemorate the anniver 
sary of a past event, but rather to inaugurate new in- 
dustries and commerce, and more particularly to usher 
in a new era of trade with the promising markets in the 
West Indies. 

The managers have been most fortunate in their 
choice of a site. The principal buildings will be sit 
uated in a beautiful park which was once the property 
of the Jockey Club of South Carolina, the oldest organi- 
zation of the kind in the United States. Adjoining 
this property is the large plantation of Captain F. W. 
Wagner, and this the owner has turned over to the use 
of the exposition management. The handsome old co- 
lonial mansion has been transformed into a woman's 
building, and many of the smaller structures of the 
exposition will be scattered about the estate. On the 
Wagner plantation, also, a magnificent scheme of land- 
seape decoration is being carried out, including the pro 
vision of a lake of thirty acres. These grounds have 
a frontage of over half a mile on the Ashley River, which 
may be navigated by vessels of the heaviest draught, and 
as both electric and steam railways reach the grounds 
the facilities are accounted adequate for handling any 
crowds which may come to the exhibition. 

The plan of the exposition was evolved by Bradford 
Lee Gilbert, one of the architects who designed the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, and embodies 
eleven distinct buildings, which are grouped around a 
plaza known as the Court of Palaces, which has a sunken 
garden in the middle. The Cotton Palace is to be the 
most prominent and most imposing building, as is em- 
inently fitting, in view of the importance of the cotton 
industry in the whole section most directly tributary to 
this exhibition. The building is 350 feet in length and 
forms the central structure of the three, which, together 
with their connecting corridors, ferm the Court of Pal- 
aces. The distinctive feature of the Cotton Palace is a 
magnificent portico which overlooks the sunken garden 
with its lake. In the centre of the structure an impos- 
ing dome rises to a height of 150 feet. In this building 
it is proposed to show the entire evolution of the cotton 
from the time the seed is ready for planting until it 
emerges from the final process as a delicate fabric. 

The Administration Building, which is devoted to the 
exposition offices for the various departments, is com- 
posed of a central tower and two flanking wings, and is 
so designed as to be equally effective from all sides. 
The Palace of Commerce or Liberal Arts Building is dis- 
tinguished by a central dome and smaller towers and 
turrets marking the entrances. Within are to be shown 
manufactured products of almost all kinds save textiles. 
The Palace of Agriculture presents much the same ap- 
pearance as the Palace of Commerce and is identical with 
that building in size. The Transportation Building is 
perhaps the most unique building in the group, being 
jong and low, with a deep roof covered with Spanish tiles. 
The Machinery Building is similar' in general contour 
to the Transportation structure, and, like it, stands on 
the banks of Lake Juanita. 

The entire Court of Palaces has been laid out to pro- 
duce a unique architectural and unusual perspective ef- 
fect never known before to have been attempted upon so 
large a scale. The group of buildings at Charleston will 
be known as the Old Ivory City, in contrast to the White 
City at Chicago and the Rainbow City at Buffalo. The 
Pan-American Exposition is to be rivaled in the gor- 
geousness of the electric illumination. The Court of 
Palaces, with its domes and minarets, towers, colonnades, 
porticos and windows, is outlined in electric lights, while 
the gardens and pathways are fringed with fairy lamps. 

As in all expositions held during recent years great 
attention has been devoted to the statuary and fountains. 
In the matter of statuary, interest will centre in four 


original groups by well-known sculptors. One of these 
represents “Colonial Days,” and another “ The Hugue- 
nots,” each containing three figures eight feet in height 
and placed upon pedestals eight feet above the plaza. 
Other groups are symbolical of the Spanish and Aztees, 
the Aborigines and Indians, with Chief Osceola as the 
central figure of the latter. The fountain in the lake 
of the Sunken Garden is from a design by MacMonnies, 
and represents a faun piping to the fish, which are dane- 
ing around the ball upon which he stands. The statuary, 
which numbers, all told, over one hundred groups, also 
includes the groups “ War,” “ Peace,” “ Army” and 
“Navy,” from the Dewey Arch in New York. 

Twenty States and cities of the United States have 
made provision for separate buildings or exhibits at 
Charleston. New York has appropriated $15,000 for a 
State building; Maryland, $25,000 for the same purpose, 
and Philadelphia $35,000 for a Philadelphia building, 
which will embody a splendid historical exhibit, includ- 
ing the Liberty Bell, which has not heretofore been per- 
mitted to leave the Quaker City in many years. The 
State of Illinois will expend $25,000 upon its building, 
Pennsylvania $35,000, and Kansas $50,000. The State 
of Missouri also will have a $50,000 building, and in ad- 
dition the Louisiana Purchase Exposition headquarters 
at Charleston will be in a special building erected at a 
eost of $10,000. 

The unique policy which pervades the entire exposi- 
tion may not be better demonstrated than by the char- 
acter of the State buildings. Virginia reproduces Mount 
Vernon for its State building; New York, “ Sunnyside,” 
the home of Washington Irving; South Carolina has 
* Edgewood,” one of the oldest and most interesting man- 
sions in the State; Georgia presents a fac-simile of 
* Dinglewood,” its finest colonial mansion, and Kentucky 
has “ Federal Hall,” the structure which inspired the 
song, “ My Old Kentucky Home.” It was the desire of 
the exposition managers to have the national government 
reproduce the White House, but the appropriation for 
this purpose failed of authorization at the last session. 

There will be the customary novelties of all kinds. 
Some twenty-two acres of ground have been devoted to 
Midway attractions, and about six acres of land has 
been set aside for a live-stock exhibit, which will continue 
during the entire periog of the exposition. A very pre- 
tentious feature is a marvelous negro exhibit under the 
direction of Booker T. 
special building. Morro Castle, at Havana, is reproduced 
in miniature on the water front, and tea culture and silk 
culture, two new industries which have as yet been in- 


Washington, which occupies a 


troduced only in South Carolina, will receive practical 
demonstration for the instruction of visitors. A roman- 
tic feature is a “ Lovers’ Lane” along the shore of Lake 
Juanita. 


Healthy Schoolma’am. 


Founp Out How To Freep HERSELF. 

Many school teachers, at the end of their year’s work, 
feel thoroughly exhausted and worn out, physically and 
mentally. The demand upon the nerves and brain of a 
teacher is unusual and unless they are well fed and fed 
upon properly selected food, it is natural that they should 
run down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville, Mich., who has 
been teaching regularly for a number of years, has always 
found herself thoroughly exhausted at the end of the ses- 
sion, until within the last year she has made use of 
Grape Nuts Food with the result that she closed the 
year as a robust, healthy, strong, vigorous woman, having 
gained in weight from 90 pounds to 126; her nerves 
strong, face bright and cheery, and really a wonder to 
all her friends, who constantly comment on her color and 
strength. She knows exactly to what the change is at- 
tributed, for in the years past, living on ordinary food, 
she has almost broken down before the school year closed, 
whereas since using Grape-Nuts, this change has been 
brought about; evidence prima facie of the value of 
Grape-Nuts Food for rebuilding the brain and nerve 
centres. 

The name of the teacher can be given by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE bull leaders of the Street have successfully ac- 
complished the difficult task of carrying a very trying 
market through the dull and -depressing dog days. 
Strengthened. by this achievement they at once started 
in for a fall campaign. The first thing to do was to re- 
store the confidence of a multitude of unlucky specula- 
tors and investors. Confidence usually manifests itself 
by a halt in the disposition to sell. The withdrawal of 
sellers from the market makes. it easier for those who 
are pushing it up to do their work. If the leaders, by 
reports of new and far-reaching combinations, possible 
increases of dividends, or the restoration of non-dividend 
payers to a dividend plane, can stimulate a disposition to 
buy, it is easy for them to advance prices all around. 
When public expectation of an advance is fully awakened 
shrewd dealers sell on each advance and take a profit, 
expecting, on inevitable reactions, to buy their shares 
back at a decline and make another turn later on. 

A prolonged, well-sustained bull movement, such as 
followed the election of President McKinley, without a 
halt in the advance, would now be unprecedented, be- 
cause stocks are on too high a plane to carry out such 
a programme. I look, therefore, for a traders’ market 
with sharp advances in securities in which the syndi- 
cates have special interest and regarding the merits of 
which they have special information. It is the general 
impression that the pools will unload at the first oppor- 
tunity, and that they will do this before New Year’s 
day. Shrewd Western railroad managers, after extended 
investigation of the crop and business situation, expect 
that railroad earnings will increase during the remainder 
of this year, but that the serious deficit in the corn 
crop will reveal itself in railroad earnings, either toward 
the close of-the year or the opening of the new year. 
A decrease in the earning capacity of the railways would 
be significant of a decided change in the business situa- 
tion. It would reveal the swing of the pendulum toward 
a season of depression. 

A highly active market, with transactions on the 
Stock Exchange approximating the enormous volume of 
fast spring, would seem to be almost impossible now, in 
view of the low condition of the bank reserves and the 
fear of their further depletion. A very observant opera- 
tor predicts that while money may be easy for a few 
weeks we are likely to have a sudden stringency later on 
that may call a halt in the speculative movement, and he 
agrees that the most sensible and prudent course is to 
take a profit on every rise and then be prepared, on reac- 
tions, to buy and sell again. The steel strike is regarded 
as a fizzle, and its settlement has apparently already 
been discounted. The Western short interest, which was 
supposed to have been closed, may have been larger than 
was anticipated, and, if so, this was an important factor 
in favor of the bulls. Another factor of prime impor- 
tance is found in the general belief that the magnates of 
the Street, including the vast Vanderbilt, Morgan, Harri- 
man, and Hill interests, are determined to unload some 
of their surplus accumulations at higher prices. They 
cannot hope to unload at a profit the Northern Pacific 
common that they bought, up to $500 a share, but they 
may make -their loss good by putting Southern Pacific 
on a» dividend-paying basis and advancing*the stock 
toward par. 


- By Togus, Me. : qhey are not rated as of high: standing. 
gs ‘.» New York: Letter satisfactory. Subscription 
received. 


_ “B.,” Butte, Mont.: The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
is an_ excellent authority. 

“R.,” San Antonio, Tex.: I cannot advise regarding cotton. 
My comments only refer to the stock market. . 

“H.,” Brooklyn, N. Y The mine is considered as a specu- 
lation, and I do not advise its purchase at prevailing prices. 
hi K.,” Lebanon, Penn.: I cannot give you the information, you 
ask. Write to the editor of the Electrical Review, of New York, 
Colonel Charles W. Price. 

“A. B. C.,” Toronto: I do not believe in doing business-on 
the combination plan suggested by the firm. (2) It has not a 
high sening. (3) It is not a reliable sheet. 

“A.,” Philadelphia: I would not advise speculating with either 
of the parties you name. You may apparently have a profit at 
the beginning, but the end will be what it always has been with 
such concerns. No stamp inclosed. 

“K..” Petersburg, Va.: You are wrong in stating. that no 
deliveries are made on the Consolidated Exchange. . They are 
made every Monday for all stocks bought during the preceding 
week in excess of the sales of that woth. 

“X. X. X.,” Dubuque, Ia.: Your letter was inadvertently 
addressed to “ Hermit” and should have 
“Jasper.” (1) From all the information I can gather, I.do not 
believe I would care to put any money in the project. 

_““D.,.” West Medford, Mass.: Of course, the Fitchburg pre: 
ferred is in the nature of a guaranteed stock and as good as 
a bond. You run a little more risk by taking the Worcester 
qoupesy's shares, but the prospectus of the latter certainly looks 
favorable. 

“W.,”” Washington, D. C.: I would have nothing to do with 
the wheat corporation, or any other concern that offers to 
guarantee your principal and earn you 200 per cent. per annum. 
(2) Do not be in haste to part with your Southern Pacific. You 
ought to get a fair profit, and then it will be time to sell, 


been addressed to’ 


“ B.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 







A J. CASSATT, PRES. PENN. R. R 


It is purely speculative at present. 
(2) There is such a company, but I do not believe that its shares 
have great value. (3) I think more of the first than of the sec 
ond. If the payments are nearly completed, it would be well to 

















opposition to the United States Steel Corporation. (2) On 
actions, Long Island Railroad ought to be a safe purchase. 

** Subscriber,” Brooklyn: Leave both alone. 

“W. S.,” Saugatuck, Conn.: Would hold until a little lat 


take the stock and sell it at the first favorable opportunity. (2) Would hesitate to sell Ice common at a loss. Think wl! 


“* Puzzled,” Mexico, N. 


to do with the oil companies you name, or any others that peddle 
their shares around for from five to ten cents each. Leave all 
these cheap oil stocks alone, or you will have the experience, 
and the promoters will have your money before you get through. 

“Inquirer,” Deposit, N. Y.:_ International Paper, International 
Pump, and American Car and Foundry preferred, all paying large 


dividends, sell at their low 
prices because they are in- 
dustrials open to competition 
and subject to the adversi- 
ties of trade in times of de- 
pression. (2) The dividend 
of one per cent. on Steel 
common, Mr. Morgan says, 
was a quarterly dividend. 

“J.,” Pencoyd, Penn.: The 
Greene Consolidated Copper 
Company has an excellent 
property, though some of it 
seems to be involved in 
recent litigation. I hear 
from several sources of a 
purpose to advance the price 
of the stock. have also 
heard good reports of the 
earnings of the company. 
regard it favorably, consider- 
ing its price, but would not 
advise too great an invest- 
ment in it. 

*G.,” Los Angeles, Cal.: 
Kansas City Southern, when- 
ever transactions occur, is 
quoted in the stock list as 
printed in the New York 
dailies. The Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas is an sooo 
different line. (2) I thin 
that United States Express 
offers the best opportunities 
for speculation, of the ex- 
press stocks. I understand 
it is earning 6 per cent. on 
the stock, and that the next 
dividend in November will 
be at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. 

“A, BB... New. Vork: I 
believe there is value in the 
Bergen County Gas_ and 
Electric Company’s shares. 
Those who purchased them 
when they were sold at a 
recent sacrifice ought to 
make a handsome profit, in 
view of the increasing value 
of the gas and electric plants 
in New York and vicinity. 
(2) No special subscription 
is required to  Lestie’s 
WEEKLY to entitle you to 
personal answers in emergen- 
cies. It is simply necessary 
that you should be on our 
regular subscription list. 

- ih ” Baden-Baden, 
Germany: Favorites wit 
American speculators at pres- 
ent are Southern Pacific, 
Reading, Erie, and Southern 
common, though if the 
Wabash succeeds in carrying 
out its proposed extensions, 
and secures a friendly agree- 
ment with the Pennsylvania, 
a further rise in abash 
preferred can peqpousbty be 
expected. (2) As I have 
said several times, I do not 
expect that the market will 
again this year reach the 
prices of the. booming 
months of spring-—certainly 
not unless the monéy market 
is relieved of ‘its ‘ strain. 

“L,,” Baltimore: I would 
not have advised the sale. of 
the Southern Pacific at a 
loss. Appearances indicate 
that insiders have been 
gathering up the stock on a 
recent decline. (2) The of- 
ficers of the American Ice 
tell me unreservedly that the 
earnings of the company 
this summer have been un- 
precedented, that. the div- 
idends have been paid from 
the earnings, and that there 
is no reason why they should 
not continue to be so paid: 
The litigation in which the 
stock was involved has no 
doubt injured it from the 
speculative standpoint. 

* H.,” Baltimore, Md.: I 
do not advise you te partic- 
ipate in the’ Investors’ Fund 
of C. E. Mackey & Co. (2) 
James B. Kellogg. arrested 
recently on complaint of a 
customer, was formerly at 
32 Broadway, under the firm 
name of Richard C. Berry 

Co. He made generous 
offers of big returns on in- 
vestments of twenty dollars: 
I have pérsistently advised 
my readers to have nothing 
to do with these ‘“‘ investors’ 
funds,” “ guaranteed © syndi- 
cates,” and the other’ con: 
cerns with high-sonnding 
names, which are willing to 
divide the profits of their 
customers and not to share 
their losses. 

“G.,” New Orleans: New 
iron, tin, and steel com- 
panies are heing organized 
at favorable locations in the 
West and the South. We 
read in the news columns 
of our dailies,- advices to 
this effect at frequent inter- 
vals. All this means greater 


I would certainly have nothing of Smelting common, if you mean to exchange. 

“O. E. A.,” New York: British Columbia Copper ows 
property at Greenwood, B. C., and claims to have millions 
tons of low-grade ore, copper, and gold in sight. Par of st 
is five dollars. It seems to be selling pretty high for a spe u- 
lative issue. 

New York, August 20th. JASPER 


Copcic Mining Company, 


27 William Street, New York. Carbo, Sonora, Mexico. 


GAPITAL STOGK, $5,000,000 


1,000,000 Shares, Par Value $5 a Share. 


os 





OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM MELCZER . =: . President | GEORGE A. TREADWELL . Secretary 
WALTER S. LOGAN, Vice-Pres, & Treas. | JAMES J. HARDWICK . Superintendent 
DIRECTORS: 

JULIUS HERZOG, 
WALTER S. LOGAN, 


WILLIAM MELCZER, 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL, 
JAMES J. HARD WICK. 


GENERAL COUNSEL: 
WALTER S..LOGAN, 27 William Street, New York, 


The Copete Mining Company owns all the stock of the Melezer Mining Company, comprising 
the famous Copete group of mines at El Copete, Carbo, Sonora, Mexico. The group consists of E! 
Copete, San Miguel, Jalisco, Santiago, Copperosity and Good Hope, and the recently purchased 
Copetito and Last Chance, in all one hundred eighty pertenencias, or about four hundred fifty acres, 

A smelter has been erected and is now running successfully and profitably, smelting one hun- 
dred forty tons of ore a day. 

The mines have an apparently inexhaustible ore supply. If the ore bodies have any limit it 
will be for some other generation than ours to find it. 

To furnish funds to build a railroad, increase the smelting capacity, and make other improve- 
ments, sixty thousand shares of stock have been contributed to the Treasury and are offered for 
sale on Treasury account. 

The following statements—referring to the Copete mines—from Professor George A. Tread- 
well, the celebrated metallurgist ; Professor Robert T. Hill of the United States Geological Survey ; 
Mr. William Melezer and Mr. James J. Hardwick, speak for themselves. 


September 20th, 1900. 
The Copeto mines are distinguished for two things : 
1. The high-grade copper ores, running from 8 per cent. up, averaging more than 10 per cent, 
2. The large amount of gold contained in the ores, running from one-half ounce to four ounces 
to the ton and averaging something more than an ounce. e 
In these two respects there is no other property in the world that compares with this. 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL 


‘ , October 16, 1900 
I have seen many mines in my life, but never one which showed such rich and satisfaci ry 
deposits of ore. ROBERT T. HILL 


July 30, 1901 
By the addition of another smelter, the installation of roasting furnaces to ross our gold- 
copper-bearing sulphides, and the completion of the railroad, our daily capacity should be at | vast 
400 tons, yielding a gross product a day of $11,700". 
From this will have to be deducted i 


in round figures : 


Mining... os i... cesccevceces oc ccccccccoeccoce 

Developing and Timbering........... on 200 

Smelting............ veceee Rosedcecbngscccee 800 

Gemeral Expenses. ......2c000.scsccccccecs 350 
Making a total of........+....... $1,850 1,850 


As net profits this would leave........... $9,850 

From this I would suggest to deduct 10 per cent. for reserve and 2% per cent. for contingent ‘nd, 
which will amount to $1,231, leaving net available for dividends, 621. .Assuming that we will 
average renty gant days per month running time, this will average for dividend purposes $2: 388 
per month. 

With the increase of smelting capacity the net increase available for dividends will more han 
correspondingly increase, from the fact that the total expense account will be materially d: :iin- 
ished per ton of ore smelted, and when 1,000-ton daily capacity is attained and converters inst |!ed 
the monthly amount for dividend purposes will exceed $750,000. This would mean nine m ‘ion 
ry va ai annum for dividends. It would be prudent to make the reserve 15 per cent, the first \ car 
at least. 

I see my way clear to begin paying dividends within ninety days trom the completion of ail- 
road and the roasting furnaces and thetadditional stack of at least twenty cents per share mor ly, 
which I hope to see increased five-fold‘in less than thirty-six months from the :date dividend \. 1 
is paid. WILLIAM MELCZEI! 


: F August 5, 190i 

I think Mr. Melczer’s estimates are very conservative. I believe that Copete can pay better \vi- 
dends than he claims for it. GEORGE A. TREADWELI 
: July 9, 190 

I feel confident that with better reduction works and machinery on the mine, together _ ith 

better freighting facilities, Copete will not be behind any other camp in the Southwest in the pre ‘uc: 
tion of copper and gold. JAMES J.. HARDWICK 


Ten thousand of the sixty thousand shares of the stock of 
the Copete Mining Company, contributed to the Treasury 
as above mentioned, are offered for sale on Treasury 
account, for the purposes specified, at $15 « share. 


_ Checks should be drawn to the order of Walter 5. 
Logan, Treasurer, and forwarded to Copete Minirg 
Company, 27 William Street, New York. 


Copctc Mining Company, 


27 William Street, New York. Carbo, Sonora, Mexico. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
$350,000 


Milwankee Electric R’y & Light Co. 
6%. Preferred Stock. 
Authorized and Issued $4,500,000. 


Dividends payable quarterly, 
February, May, August, November 





} 
The Company was organized under the 


iws of the State of Wisconsin in January, 
396, and has acquired and now operates 
il the street-railways and electric-light- 
g plants in the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
aving consolidated six street-railway com- 
wnies and three electric-lighting companies. 
here are in all 139.99 miles of single track. 
The shares are listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
ingé, par value being $100. After payment of all fixed 
urges the company earned last year sufficient to pay 
eferred dividend more than twice over 


Price and special circular on application. | 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 PINE ST., 
STATE ST., ALBANY. NEW YORK. 


A mortgage is like Deacon Smith’s mule, 
dreadful sot in its ways.’’ It has a habit of 
ybbing up regul-rly. While you live you 
n take care of it. After that—well, you’d 
» wise now to consult the : 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 





veal Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


outheast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


\uthorized Capital aes $1,500,000 


surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 | 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 


lelphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and | 


| earliest possible moment and avoid any delay caused by 


takes general charge and management of Prop- 
arty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the one of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
\gent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 





Good Judges 


10 Year Old 


Hunter 
Baltimore 


to be the 


Highest Standard of 
Excellence and the 
Best Whiskey in 
America. 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 





Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















| 
¥ OTH ERS Bemis oo aa 

8 bie Tree, Tr. . \. 
Box hs, Bloomington, mm.” 


PUBLIC NOTICES. 


NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 

BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXEs, | 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, ( 


BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 43, 1901. 

TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN THEIR 
bills promptly should make immediate written requisi- 
tion (blanks may be prvucured in the borough offices), 
stating their property by section or Ward, Block and 
Lot or Map number, making copy of same from their 
bills of last year. 

If a taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the requisi- 
tion should alsu request bill fur such tax. 

Each requisition should be accompanied by an enve 
lope bearing the proper address of the applicant and with 
return postage prepaid. 


In case of any doubt in regard to Ward, Section, Block } 


or Lot number, Taxpayers should take their deeds to the 
Department of Taxes and Assessment and have their 
property located on the maps of that Department and 
torward to the Deputy Receiver of Taxes with the requi 


sition a certified memorandum of their property, which | 


will be furnished by the Department of Taxes and As- 
sessinent. > 
Taxpayers in this manner will receive their bills at the 


waiting on lines, as is required in case of personal! appli- 
cation. 

The requisition must be addressed and mailed to the 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whatever borough the 
property is located, as follows : 

John J. McDonough, No. 57 Chambers Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York. 

John B. Underhill, corner Third and Tremont ave 
nues, Borough of The Bronx, New York, 

Jaines B. Bouck, Municipal Building, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Frederick W. Bleckwenn, corner Jackson Avenue and 
Fifth Street, Long Island City, Borough of Queens, New 

ork 


race, New Brighton, Serene of Richmond, New York. 
DAVID E, AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes 


PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 









Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 
fire. No Government Inspection. 
_ CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
Wi) BOATS. Send for catalogue. 

m PIERCE ENCINE CO., 
= Box 19, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


Matthew S. Tully, Richmond Building, Richmond Ter- 


Learn Shorthand 


A knowledge of shorthand, typewriting and com- | 


position will enable man or woman to become self- 
sustaining and furnishes lucrative and pleasant em- 
ployment. 

The mail system of teaching by the Missouri Short- 
hand College has the endorsement of leading educators 
and of hundreds of graduates now filling positions and 
receiving good salaries. We cannot guarantee posi- 
tions for graduates, no school can honestly, but the 
strong influence of the Missouri Shorthand College 
is exerted for its pupils. 

Readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY who become stu- 
dents of the Missouri Shorthand College before Octo- 
ber ist, 1901, will receive a full unlimited scholarship 
for twenty-five dollars cash, just one-half the regular 
price. Benn Pitman System of shorthand taught. 
Average time required to acquire a practical knowl- 
edge, twenty weeks. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


Referring to the character and ability of John H. 


Schofield, Principal of the Missouri Shorthand Col- 
lege, Professor E. Benjamin Andrews, now Chan- 
cellor of the University, Lincoln, Neb., and recently 
Snperintendent of Chicago Schools, says: 


Board of Education, Office of Superintendent ) 
of Schools, Schiller Building 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1900.) 


Mr. John H. Schofield is well and favorably known 
to me as the successful director of a large shorthand 
college. 1 consider him not only one of the most ex- 
pert practical shorthand writers whom I have ever 
known, but also an upright, honorable and perfectly 
trustworthy gentleman. E,. Bens. ANDREWS, 

Superintendent of Schools, 


Address Missouri Shorthand College, 
No. 918 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CONSTIPATION 


“I have gone 14 days at a time without a 
movement of the bowels, not being able to 
move them except by using hot water injections. 
Chronic constipation for seven years placed me in 
this terrible condition; during that time I did ev- 
erything I heard of but never found any relief; such 
was my case until I began using CASCARETS. I 
now have from one to three passages a day, and ifI 
was rich I would give $100.00 for each movement; it 
is such a relief.” AYLMER L. HUNT, 

1689 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


 EGULATE THE Uve 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


»- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 328 








OF VITAL INTEREST 


TO EVERY LADY 
. is a thor- 
Corsi ie oughly re- 
liable sys- 
tem for Bust and Form De- 
velopment. Conspicuously 
different in principle. Ab- 
_ .. Solutely certain in results, 
ee Economical in price and 
Ftime. Guaranteed to per- 
Ff manently enlarge the bust 
and perfect the contour of 
‘the neck and shoulders. 
Send 2c. for booklet show- 
Zing perfect development 
“= and how to obtainit. You 
will be impressed with its logic and common sense 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., 375, 68rd St., Chicago, I, 















building is a detached structure, roo x 60 feet, equip 
structors supervise the athletics of the academy an 
of Views completely describe and illustrate the equipment and course of study and training. Address the Superintendent, 


COLONEL F. W. BLEES, 243 BLEES PLACE, MACON, MISSOURI. 





This view represents the swimming pool, 25 x 50 feet, which is located in the west end of the gymnasium. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


with every variety of ap 
the physical development o 





This 
tus for gymnastic work ; six in- 
cadets. The Year Book and Book 
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| ed situation at top of Regent Street. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
That’s why it 


It wears as thin 


whole year. 
lasts so. 


as a wafer. 


___ Sold all over the world. — 


e wt 


PREFERRED 


OVER ALL OTHERS 
by club men for the side-board. 
If local dealers cannot supply it, 
address the distillers, 
BERNHEIM BROS., 
Louisville, Ky. 







23 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRLE 


§ 16 West 23d Street 
(155-157 Broadway 
504 Fulton Street 
230-232 Boylston Street 
924 Chestnut Street 
82 State Street 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 
BOSTUN : 
PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAGO: 





~ LONDON (ENCLARND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


A favorite 


hotel with Americans. Every modern improvement 








€ . 

Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Pciscn 
Permanently Cured; You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken metcury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Bool. Free 


AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 





to tell you the distance. 
itte the first reliable odometer and doubles the sest of driving by show- 











: of wheel. 
VEEDER MPG.CO., 19 SargeantSt., Hartford, Cozn. 
Makers Cyek ‘3, Counting Machines & Fine Castings. 
Exhibited in Transportation Building, Pan-American Exposition. 
































































LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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Sttep 


AN APPLE-PICKER ON THE GROUND AND LAUGHING AF HIS OWN DISCOMFITURE.—Double trick photographs on single plates.—Durffe Pittenger, Cayuga, N. 


(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) DRAWING HIS OWN LIKENESS IN UNIFORM. GIRL’S CHANGE OF DRESS AND DOLL IN TEN SECONDS.—F. W. Waring, Detroit, 
Double portrait, single plate.—F. W. Waring, Detroit. single plate. 





A ROOM PHOTOGRAPHED BY ITS.REFLECTION.IN A MIRROR— Walter EL. Swab, FOUR SLEEPERS PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE FIFTH USING A LONG FUSE FLASHLIGHT. 
Girardville, Penn. R. D. von Nieda, Ephrata, Penn. 


FREAK , PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN OUR AMATEUR CONTEST. 


(SEE OUR OFFER OF*VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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4 _PISO’S CURE FOR 


pr CURE ALL AILS. 
i-2- Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMBP.TION 


THE 


SEA 


TRIP 


Between NEW YORK and) 
VIRGINIA is most attractive and | 











refreshing. 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
NORFOLK 
NEWPORT NEWS 
VIRGINIA BEACH 


AND 


RICHMOND, Va., 


ire delightful points to visit. 


ress steamers of the Old Dominion Line sail daily 
ept Sunday from Pier 26, North River, New York. 


For full information apply to 
LD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
81-85 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK. 


B. WALKER, Traf. Mer. J.J. Brown, G. P. A. 








A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
[t consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in 
ne cylinder and vacuum suction in other, 
)pen valve and compressed air forces liquid 
from oue cylinder in six streams through 
top of nozzle. This is the only effective 
syringe. Send to-day for our booklet. Sent 
in plain’ sealed wrapper, free on request. 


Agents Wanted. 


SIPHO SYRINGE CO., 
RACINE, WIS., 


or 2036 E, American Tract Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


SS 











REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Account G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 





On account of the Thirty-fifth Annual Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, September 10th to 14th, inclusive, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- | 


sion tickets to Cleveland from stations on its line at 
greatly reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold and good going September 8th 
to 12th, inclusive ; good to return until September 
15th, inclusive; but by depositing ticket with joint 
agent at Cleveland, prior to noon of September 15th, 
and the payment of fifty cents, return limit may be 
ex toned te October 8th, inclusive. 

For specific rates and further information apply* 
to ticket agents. 





hes 8 igs 


| covers the entire bill of fare. 


TELEPHONE service is not used so often in the home 
es in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. 
Rates in Manhattan from $60 a.year. New York 
Telephone Company. 


Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps, 


Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wrinsrow’'s Soorn- 
Inc Syrvup’should always be used for children teeth- 


ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 


For an appetizer Cook's Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne leads all. For forty years it has taken 
the lead for its purity. 


Tue Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the 
most severe critical test by the highest musical 
talent in the world. 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 


Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. * /. ddress 
Norfolk and Western Railway, No. 398 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Tae NicKEL PLATE RAILROAD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this. moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. . Yet each reck- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances.: Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line*’ has been hon- 
estly earned. And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, ?1- 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast Ge- 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of “ A peerless trio’ 
~—due to the fact of the three express trains that 
are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as dining and 
sléeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Chicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 
cars are’made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone cver, no line 
affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 
Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the points 
of universal interést, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent.a degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—‘‘ the thunderer of waters *\—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved popular. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
At d-la-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 85 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 





Tones, 












The Late FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


President World's and National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, said: 


The Keeley Cure dis- 
covered by Dr. Leslie E. 
Keeley, of Illinois, has 
strongly reinforced the 
cause of moral suasion 
for the man who drinks. 
- .- I had known the 
Keeley Cure long before it 
was generally known to 
the world, and recom- 
mended it, and have 
taken occasion often to 
endorse it. 



















Produce. each a dis- 
ease having definite 
pathology. The dis- 
ease yields easily to 
the Treatment as ad- 
ministered at the 
following Keeley In- 
stitutes : . 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 

Tobacco 
Using ¥ 









Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 
APPRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Buffalo, N. Y., Plainfield, Ind, 
Third & Spring Sts. 799 Niagara St. Philadeiphia, Pa 
San Franciseo, Cal.,o $12 North Broad St. 
1170: Market St. Pittsburg, Pa., 
West Haven, Conn. 4246 Fifth Ave 
Washington, DB. C., Providente, R. I., , 
211 No. Capitol St. 306 Washington St. 
sri Omaha, Noh wat 
1908 So. Adams St, «Cor: 19th and Rated, Vi” 
New Orleans, La.,. Leavenworth Sts. Richmond, Va., 
1628-38 Felicity St. Wart 3 No 12th St. 
Portland, Me., faukesha, Wis, 
151 Congress St, North Conway, N. H. Winnipeg, Man., tema age Ne s Xa 
Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. Y.. 65 Roslyn Road, 786 Queen St., W a 


““Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. Lusuir E. KEeLey,M.D., LL.D. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
716 West lth St. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
2803 Locust St, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
17 


21 Sheldon St, 


Ogdensburg, \. Y, 
Portland, Ore., 
420 Williams Ave. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 
164 Fast First 
South st. 

Seattle, Wash., 


Carson City, Nev. 29 Sullivan Block 
: ’ . 

















Qual¢ 


A High-class Satirical Monthly. 


Illustrated by the best-known artists and caricaturists, and 








contributed to by our brightest writers. 


A MAGAZINE OF SOCIETY, 


the first edition of which was completely sold out three days after 
publication. 


QUALITY is sold by alle first-class booksellers, and is to be 


found at your hotel or at all important railway stations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 





SUMMER COMFORT 


Is an assured fact no matter where you may sojourn—at the seaside, up in the mountains, aboard your 
boat, or down on the farm—if you pack SPARKLETS—a syphon ddttle, a capsule of gas—in your trunk or bag; 
they are no heavier and no bulkier than a camera and are just the thing tor producing the national Grint in 


Delicious Soda Water—One Cent a Glass. 


Also a host of other refreshing drinks, such as milk, cold tea or coffee, cider, lemonade, etc 


all its perfection, 


A Child Can Do It. 


Fill the bottle, insert a SPARKLET in the top, screw down the cap, shake well. 
**101 Temperance Drinks’’ = recipes for making a variety of cooling, nourishing and 


refreshing beverages. -A copy of this 


Is our latest and greatly improved bottle. 


ooklet will be mailed to all who mention this magazine. 


A Veritable Beauty 


It consists of a Bohemian glass caraffe, 


covered with wicker and fitted with our perfected syphon ; its capacity is a wine quart. 


Three Dollars is the very low price of this complete 


HOME SODA FOUNTAIN, 


which will instantly and thoroughly carbonate any cold drink. The cost of charging 
it is only FOUR CENTS, which makes it much cheaper to use SPARKLETS than 


any bottled waters. 


PURE,’ WHOLESOME, REFRESHING. 





SPARKLETS. 
Pint Syphons, - - ot) ENE ° + 
juart ** - - . 
PARKLETS for Pints, - . . 
yd ** Quarts, : ° : : F ¥ 
Mineral Water Tablets, . - - 
Pure Fruit Syrups, - - 


Consult July magazines for special offers or write us. 
on demand. 


25, 40 an 


$2.00 and upward. 
3.00 and upward. 


- 25 cents for ten. 
“ “ 


40 

25 cents a bottle. 
. . d75 “ “ 
EVERYTHING AS PERFECT AS CARE CAN MAKE IT. 


Price lists and descriptive pamphlets 


OMPRESSED GAS GAPSULE GJO., ve Madison Ave. 


= 
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‘* Say, is this for you ?”’ 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING Cu., 


(LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 





= 


Chartered 1863. 
(Stock.) 





THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 


Employers Liability 
Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


camrar $1,000,000.0 


CAPITAL 


JULY 1, 1901. ‘ 

Total Assets, . ‘ * ° e ° ¢ . ° $32,198,504.44 | 

Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included.) | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (including Reserves), . ; ; - . * 
EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, . 
PALD-T0 POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE 1864, 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, . a . ° . 
GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1901. 


~ %7,499,719.25 
. $4,698, 755.19 || 
$44,469,462.48 
$499, 260,653.00 


$1,270,172.92 


IN ASSETS, 
4,739,635.00 | 


IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department only), 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Departments), . 


PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RENTS, 6 Months, 


1,165,244.44 
4,538, 683.18 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Predident. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. J. B. LEWIS, MiD., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies. HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 





Life, Accident and 





DinEcT Route ro rue PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


$9.00 round trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each week good 5 days 
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ATHEN A— Wass ¥. 
Lemon 
Flavor. 


of a delicate dessert. 


National Biscuit Company. 





EQUITABLE 


IS THE 


STRONGE ST 
LIFE 


COMPANY 
IN THE 


WORLD 


POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT 
BONDS OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


THE UNITED §S 


ITS 


TATES 


YOU’RE NOT SAFE) 
without a bottle of 


7 Old 
Overholt 


in the house. The 
one absolutely 
pure Whiskey. 


Bottled in Bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
PITTSBURG. 





a * 








For Personal Cofiifort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 

burne Patent Cuff Holders. 

They cannot slip. Instantly 

eased. By mail, 20 cents 

ir. Catalogue of scarf 

and other novelties 

made with Washburne Fast- 
eners, Free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 8s, Waterbury, Conn. 





FOR @ MEN OF BRAINS 


/ IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are* manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of. Havana to- 
bacco. if we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 

GORTEZ CIGAR ©O., KEY WEST. 


| 








— % | 
| Handsomest Wall Papers 2 wi: 
Ba aunts bite ing patterns ta deter tte 


- ae a , Me 
PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 
Give 
eC2AaASe 
rPevare 
orace 
. to. 
ov CEU 
motion 
Moves when you do. Adjusts itself 
to every. bend of the body. Every 
pair guaranteed. Look for “ Presi- 
dent’? on the buckles. Trimmings 


can not rust. Price 60 cents. Sold 
everywhere or by mail. 


©. A. EDGARTON MFG. co., 
Box 225, Shirley, Mass. 





DRUGG TS, 2 ill 





Pa. Ask for 


Of 


120 Broadway, 


J.W.ALEX ANDER. President 


York. 


New 
| H.HYDE, Vice P 


resident 





pa WH BARKER CO. TROY.NY. 
ee LI pa EFS 
P\N\ ARE THE BEST 
< BUY THEM. 


RUPTURE If you are tired of wearing 











& truss we guarantee & 

radical painless cure at home 
without operation or detention from business. Address 
THE DUANE Co., Box A, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
ECONOMICAL 


COFFEE GROWN, 33¢ 


Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-Ib, trade-mark 4 


BEST and MOST 


Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO, 

81 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 

P.O. 289. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 904, Sslerem 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 


is famous for keep- 
ing the skin soft and 
delicate because the 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder, 
Put it on with a 
Small piece of 
chamois skin. 
Sample 








CURED TO STAY CURED 
Our System of professional treatment 


by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the seonves and at the same 
sed 


ves out the inherited and 


time gradualiy 
i conditions of the blood 


acquired disea: 
and constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured ; nor can dust, pollen, 

t, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or colds 
bring back the spasm. Forty-eight thou- 
sand patients treated during last 22 years. 
Write for ** Legal Folder iP) ” on Asthma 
and Hay Fever. No charge for examina- 
tion. Incurable cases not accepted. 


®. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 











New York Central’s Grand Central Station, 


= 


CENTER OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 





